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Prophecy and Fulfillment 
A Study of Contemporary Hermeneutics 


By Brevarp S. CHILps 


A History of the Problem 


Modern biblical scholarship has done much to re-emphasize the im- 
portance of the formula “prophecy and fulfillment” for the New Testa- 
ment church.’ However, the understanding of this formula has not met 
with any real success. The genuine difficulty of the problem is evidenced 
by its constant reiterpretation throughout the history of the Christian 
church. 

It is a well-known fact that in the ancient church an appeal to fulfilled 
prophecy proved a main apologetic weapon against the Jews. In such 
works as Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho and Cyprian’s T estimonies against 
the Jews the argument rested upon the identity of the New Testament 
fulfillment with the Old Testament prediction, the purpose being to 
demonstrate logically the Messianic claim of Jesus. The use of prophecy 
was not limited merely to apologetic writings, but was common property 
among all the Fathers. From the beginning difficulty was caused by the 
attempt to match prophecies directly with New Testament fulfillment.’ 
Under Jewish pressure literal fulfillment gave way to “spiritual” fulfill- 
ment with the allegorical method of interpretation becoming increasingly 
useful in reconciling difficulties. The growing tendency to interpret the 
Old Testament as @ mysterious collection of isolated oracles all pointing 
to Christ can be seen in the typical statement of Chrysostom, a compara- 
tively sober expositor. He remarked that the prophets scattered histor- 
ical references throughout their writings merely for the purpose of con- 
cealing their real meaning.’ With the hegemony of the Alexandrian 
school of scriptural interpretation, the difficulty of understanding the 
problem was bypassed, but the problem remained unsolved. 

The Reformers, by rejecting the allegorical method as a hermeneutical 
principle, raised again the problem of prophecy and fulfillment. Luther’s 





1. C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1936). 


2. M. F. Wiles, “The Old Testament in Controversy with the Jews,” Scottish Journal of 
Theology, Vol. 8 (1955), pp. 113 ff. 


3. de prophetiarum obscuritate, opp. VI, 168-198, cited by L. Diestel, Geschichte des Alten 
Testaments (1869), p. 136. 
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exegesis in one respect did not offer any deepened understanding over 
the Fathers since he also conceived of the Old Testament prophecies as 
directly related to Christ.* Nevertheless, a new approach was introduced 
when he interpreted the entire Old Testament Christologically rather 
than remaining satisfied with any mechanical relationship. Far more 
basic to the problem was the direction offered by Calvin. Only occa- 
sionally did he seem to fall back into the older scheme (cf. Institutes I, 
viii). He conceived of Christ’s work as a fulfillment of the historical 
institutions of Israel which foreshadowed his kingdom. Working with 
types he developed an organic relationship between the Testaments and 
conceived of history as moving toward a goal. When one compares the 
Reformers’ approach to the problem with a typical definition developing 
out of the succeeding period of Protestant Scholasticism, it becomes 
immediately evident that the insights of the Reformation had soon been 
lost. Vitringa defined prophecy as the “prediction of any occurrence or 
contingent event in the future revealed through divine revelation.” 
Prophecy had become equated with arbitrary prediction, divorced from 
the purpose of God in history. 

That a reaction would set in against this extreme position was obvious. 
It expressed itself in different and often radically opposing ways. On the 
one hand, the developing critical school nourished by rationalism was 
not reluctant in pointing out the inconsistencies between the prophecies 
and the alleged fulfillment. The criticism of the orthodox position begun 
by Semler and Eichhorn found its full expression in the work of Kuenen,’ 
who devoted three long chapters in relentlessly tracking down “unful- 
filled prophecies.” 

On the other hand, a more positive attempt to offer a solution which 
was basically different from the orthodox position was presented by 
Schleiermacher.’ He differentiated between “special prediction, directed 
to an individual event,” and “Messianic prophecy.” The first kind was 
strictly foretelling and achieved only varying degrees of accuracy. Mes- 
sianic prophecy, however, was not concerned with particulars, but with 
universals and, therefore, obtained its absolute value. The accidental 
elements accompanying Messianic prophecy were an “external vesture” 





4. Cf. H. Bornkamm, Luther und das Alte Testament (1948), pp. 86 ff. 


5. Cf. R. S. Wallace, Calvin’s Doctrine of the Word and Sacrament (Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd 1953), pp. 42ff.; Diestel, ibid., pp. 267 ff. 


6. Typus doctrinae propheticae (1691), p. 2, cited by Diestel. 
7. A. Kuenen, The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel (1877), pp. 98 ff. 
8. The Christian Faith (English Translation, Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark 1928), § 103.3. 
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not touching the essential idea. The influence of Schleiermacher’s solu- 
tion has been widespread. Ironically enough, the vigorous champion of 
Lutheran orthodoxy, E. W. Hengstenberg, adopted a similar solution by 
distinguishing between the “general truths” which were the prophets’ 
chief concern, and incidental particulars used “in order that the glory of 
the idea itself” would be accentuataed.’ Traces of this same scheme show 
also in the works of Tholuck”, Riehm", Schultz’, and, to some degree, 
in Davidson.” 

An entirely different direction to the problem was undertaken in the 
profound book of J. Chr. K. Hofmann.'* He consciously attempted to 
avoid the pitfalls both of literalism and idealism. Following the direction 
given earlier by Coccejus and Bengel, Hofmann stressed the fact that the 
actual Old Testament prophecy lay not in isolated predictions, but that 
the entire history of Israel was prophetic in nature. God had revealed 
himself in an historical development which only gradually unfolded 
through different stages as an organic whole moving toward a goal. This 
historical process he called Heilsgeschichte. He stressed, as had Calvin, 
the importance of the three institutions of prophecy, priesthood, and 
kingdom as a foreshadowing (Vorausdarstellung) of Christ. However, 
for Hofmann typological foreshadowing had replaced actual prophecy. 

Within recent years biblical scholarship has again returned to wrestle 
with this problem. Vischer’s book” was epoch making in the vigorous 
manner in which the question of the relation of the Old Testament to the 
New was raised. According to him it is not doing full justice to the New 
Testament’s understanding of the Old when the latter is conceived of 
merely as a history pointing to Christ as its goal. In this case fulfillment 
would mean the dissolution of the period of expectation in the light of 
the event itself. The unity of the Scriptures can only be maintained by 
seeing also in the Old Testament a direct witness to Christ since there 
is no break in the solidarity of faith between Testaments. Fulfillment 
cannot be seen on the level of time sequence as the occurrence of an event 





9. Christology of the Old Testament (1858; English Translation, Edinburgh: T and T. 
Clark, 1871), IV, p. 425. Previously developed by Hengstenberg in an inaccessible article, “Zur 
Auslegung der Propheten”, Evang. Kirchen-Zeitung (1833), No. 23. 


10. A. Tholuck, Die Propheten und ihre Weissagungen (1861), pp. 146 ff. 

11. E, Riehm, Messianic Prophecy (Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark 1891), pp. 224 ff. 

12. H, Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie* (1889), pp. 254 ff. 

13. A. B. Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1904), pp. 
312 ff, 

14. Weissagung und Erfiillung (1841-44). See Interpretation Vol. 4 (1950), pp. 311 ff. 


15. Wilhelm Vischer, The Witness of the Old Testament to Christ (Vol. I London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1949). 
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previously promised. Rather, that which was known in the Old Testament 
is made perfect in the New. The New Testament’s interpretation is 
made normative for the understanding of the Old. At times Vischer 
conceives of the Old ‘Testament witness in terms of types, but essentially 
he sees Jesus Christ actually at work in the Old Testament community. 

Vischer’s method has been severely criticized at many points. One of 
the most trenchant has been that of Walther Eichrodt whose own posi- 
tive contributions to this problem cannot be minimized."” Eichrodt points 
out Vischer’s failure to take seriously the history of revelation which 
entered into and participated in all the ambiguities of the empirical 
world. He stresses prophecy and fulfillment as an organic relationship 
which only gradually unfolded in a history. This history moved toward 
the goal of all fulfillment which is the kingship of God. Another severe 
critic of Vischer is Gerhard von Rad," who emphasizes the function of 
the prophetic word as a history-creating-force. Israel’s entire history 
from the creation to the coming of the Son of Man is bracketed within 
a framework of prophecy and fulfillment. In the concrete minutia of 
Israel's history the Word of God is striving for its goal. Von Rad sees in 
this history of the Word the event of Christ “prefigured.” Walther Zim- 
merli’s position” is similar to von Rad’s, however, with less emphasis on 
the typological connection with the New Testament. 

In spite of the various modifications introduced by Eichrodt and von 
Rad by way of correcting Hofmann, the heilsgeschichtlich approach to 
prophecy continues to meet a vigorous antagonist in Rudolf Bultmann.” 
He contends that it is impossible to speak of fulfillment on the plane of 
empirical history since Christ brought an end to history in an eschatologi- 
cal sense which is not related in a positive way to Israel’s history. One 
can speak of “fulfilled prophecy” only negatively inasmuch as the Old 
Testament demonstrates the total failure (Scheitern) of man’s religious 
efforts to relate himself to God. The phrase “fulfilled prophecy” can only 
have theological meaning in showing the impossibility of a progression 
from the religious self-consciousness of man to the new creation in Christ. 





16. “Zur Frage der theologischen Exegese des A. T.”, Theologische Blatter, 17 (1938), pp 
74 ff.; Theologie des A. T.3 1 (1948), pp. 257 ff.; Israel in der Weissagung des A. T. (1951 
“Ist die typologische Exegese sachgemasse Exegese?” Theologische Literaturzeitung, 81 (1956), 
pp. 641 ff. 

17. G. von Rad, “Typologische Auslegung des Alten Testaments”, Evangelische Theologie, 
12 (1952-3), pp. 17 ff. 


18. W. Zimmerli, “Verheissung und Erfiillung,” Evangelische Theologie, 12 (1952-3), PP 
34 ff. 

19. R. Bultmann, “Weissagung und Erfiillung,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche*’ 
(1950), pp. 360 ff. 
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Finally, the most ambitious attempt in recent years to solve the prob- 
lem of prophecy and fulfillment is the work of Friedrich Baumgirtel.”” 
He submits the above solutions to a thoroughgoing analysis and finds 
them deficient in important points. According to Baumgirtel it is abso- 
lutely essential that the concept of promise (Verheissung) be distin- 
guished from that of prophecy (Weissagung). Promise is the unchanging 
message central to both Testaments: “I am the Lord thy God.” This 
promise is true only in Jesus Christ. Prophecy, however, is the humanly 
conditioned attempt of the Old Testament prophets to understand when 
and how the divine promise would be fulfilled. Promise is unchangeable 
and absolute in truth whereas prophecy is relative. Since the fulfillment 
of the promise is known only in Christ, the New Testament’s witness to 
him becomes the yardstick for judging what in the Old Testament is a 
testimony to this promise. The Old Testament is theologically relevant 
only when it relates itself existentially to the promise fulfilled in Christ. 
Baumgartel contends that the formula “prophecy and fulfillment” must 
be abandoned as a means of relating the Testaments since it is an attempt 
to demonstrate logically from the standpoint of the Old Testament the 
promise of Christ. The method is theologically false in trying to pass 
from the Old Testament to the New on the basis of empirical data, and 
is, moreover, historically unconvincing and outmoded. 

Fo!lowing our discussion of this complex problem, we shall have occa- 
sion to return to some of these proposed solutions. 


A Re-examination of the Problem 


The problem of prophecy and fulfillment is raised here again in the 
conviction that a successful solution rests by and large on the measure in 
which the uniquely biblical categories are rediscovered. The four Gospels 
share in common the practice of witnessing to various events in the life of 
Christ as occurring in order to fulfill Old Testament prophecy. Especially 
in the Gospel according to Matthew does this method become decisive 
in forming the particular framework into which the evangelist has cast 
his material. Modern biblical scholarship” has repeatedly emphasized 
the fact that the actual formula of Old Testament citations used to 
evidence New Testament fulfillment form only a small portion of what 
was considered by the New Testament writers as fulfilled in Christ. 
Indeed, the entire life and teaching of Christ were molded and fashioned 








20. F, Baumgartel, Verheissung (Gutersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1952). 


21. J. Schniewind, Das Evangelium nach Matthdus (4 ed. Gottingen: Vanderhoeck und Rup- 
recht, 1950); L. Goppelt, Typos (1939), pp. 7 ff. 
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according to the tradition of the Old Testament. The rest of the New 
Testament canon is clear in the continuance of this understanding of the 
relation between the two Covenants. The recent study of C. H. Dodd* 
has increased our understanding regarding the use of Old Testament 
citations as pointers to a whole scriptural context rather than merely as 
individual prooftexts. Moreover, he has suggested that the assumption 
underlying this use of the Old Testament by the New is a “certain under- 
standing of history, which is substantially that of the prophets them- 
selves.”” It is in order to penetrate into this biblical understanding of 
history that we turn to a study of the word “fulfill.” 

The verb used most frequently in the New Testament to express the 
act of fulfilling is pleroun,* which appears in reference to prophecy chief- 
ly in the aorist passive or perfect middle forms. In Matthew the typical 
formula of introduction is usually: “in order that (hina, hopos) that 
which was spoken (rethen) by the Lord through the prophet might be 
fulfilled (plerothe)” (Matt. 1:22, 2:15, etc.). The Gospel of John sub- 
situtes logos (12:38, etc.) in a similar formula. All the four Gospels at 
times refer to the fulfilling of the Scriptures (he graphe, hat graphai). 
Although similar expressions occur occasionally in Jewish rabbinical 
writings,” the closest parallelism is found in the Septuagint (cf. I Kings 
2:27, II Chron. 36:21). Since in the great majority of cases pleroun is 
the translation of the Hebrew root ml’ we shall turn our attention to its 
usage within the Old Testament. 

The Hebrew verb ml’, sharing a common Semitic root, can mean in 
its qal form either “to fill” or “to be full.” Locusts fill the houses (Exod. 
10:6) ; the train of Yahweh fills the temple (Isa. 6:1) ; the woman, fol- 
lowing Elisha’s command, takes empty vessels and pours oil in them 
until they are full (II Kings 4:6). In both the qal and niph’al this 
essentially spatial connotation has been expanded into a temporal expres- 
sion. Days and years are commonly spoken of as being full or filled. 
Rebekah’s days were full that she could give birth (Gen. 25:24) ; follow- 
ing a certain period of separation the Nazirite’s days are said to be full 





22. C. H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures (London: Nisbet, 1952). 
23. Dodd, ibid., p. 128. 


24. G. Kittel (ed), Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, VI, pp. 283 ff.; H 
Ljungman, Das Gesetz Erfiillen (1954). 


95 


25. Cf. Bruce Metger, “Formulas introducing Quotations of Scripture’, Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 70 (1951), pp. 306 f. 


26. Cf. Ljungman, op. cit., pp. 26 ff.; for a criticism of Dalman’s attempt to relate pléroun to 
the Hebrew kiyyam (Aramaic kayyém). 
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that he may return to a normal life (Num. 6:13) ; forty days are full 
before the process of embalming Joseph is completed (Gen. 50:3). 

The use of ml’ as a temporal expression is of importance as it evidences 
a peculiarity of Hebrew thought which is often overlooked in our modern 
use of this same idiom. The Hebrew concept of time is primarily con- 
cerned with the quality of time rather than in its temporal succession.” 
The characteristic words for time such as ‘eth (==LXX kairos) and 
mo‘edh are clearly of this nature. The writer of Ecclesiastes elaborates 
on the various kinds of time which present themselves (Chap. 3). It is 
the search for the “right time” that interests the Hebrew (cf. Hag. 1:2; 
Esther 1:13). The fact that the Hebrew verbal system indicates qualities 
of action rather than tenses goes to confirm this analysis. 

Although the Hebrew emphasis is on opportune time (Kairos), it 
should not be thought that the Old Testament is indifferent to chrono- 
logical time (chronos). The succession of time is marked by days, months, 
and years. Days are said to come (Isa. 13:6), and pass (Deut. 4:32). 
The shortness of man’s life is contrasted to the eternity of God (Psa. 
go:of., 103:15ff.). Although many Hebrew verbs are used to describe 
the passing of time succession, the use of ml’ retains its unique emphasis 
which differs from the meaning given by verbs such as “come” (bw’) 
and “pass” (‘br). 

In the great majority of cases ml’ appears in reference to days or years 
in order to designate the filling or completing of chronological time. ml’ 
is never used with ‘eth or mo‘edh to express the filling of an appointed 
time. Occasionally, however, the chronological element is replaced by a 
usage of “day” bordering on ‘eth (Jer. 25:34). The uniqueness of the term 
ml’ used in expressing chronological time rests in the fact that this time is 
viewed as a totality. Hebrew thinking, even when attempting to express 
time succession, could not abstract it from its content. ‘Time as a mere 
concept was unknown. Chronological time as well as opportune time 
were known by the content. When passing time with its content formed 
a totality, it was said to be filled in the same way a receptacle with its 
content together formed a whole. The spatial terminology could be used 
to express temporality because both shared in the decisive fact of totality. 
The truth of this analysis is supported when we recall the well-known 
fact that the Hebrew expressed the past in terms of that which was 
ahead of him (gdm), and the future in terms of that which followed him 





27. Cf. J. Pedersen, Israel, 1/11 (London: Oxford University Press, 1926), pp. 487 ff.; J 
Marsh, The Fulness of Time (London: Nisbet, 1952), pp. 19 ff.; T. Boman, Das hebraische 
Denken im Vergleich mit dem Griechischen? (1954), pp. 109 ff. 
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(hr).” This usage is exactly opposed to the modern abstract concept. 
Only when we speak of our forefathers and posterity do we use this in- 
verted Hebrew frame of reference. ‘Time is here also viewed in terms of 
its content, and forms an organic totality within chronological time. To 
summarize: ml’ in reference to time can often bear the meaning of com- 
plete, but only when seen in terms of forming a whole.” 

The real focus of our word study is found in the piel usage of ml’. 
While the verb continues to possess its essential meaning of fill, it has 
expanded its usage to include the filling of words. The Jews in Egypt 
have not only said that they would practice idolatry, but they have filled 
their words by doing so (Jer. 44:25). The word which had been spoken 
concerning the house of Eli was filled when Solomon expelled Abiathar 
from office (I Kings 2:27). The exile in Babylon filled the words of 
Yahweh spoken through Jeremiah (II Chron. 36:21). It appears most 
probable that the earliest passage in which this usage occurs is in Jere- 
miah. When we consider the deepening which the doctrine of the word 
received through this prophet,” it is not surprising to find a development 
at this point. However, the full use of this formula came about through 
the Deuteronomistic school where it formed the actual framework into 
which the writer cast his material.*’ Although this formulation of a word 
filling itself is relatively a late development, the concept behind the 
formula is early. It is rooted deeply in the Hebrew mentality and touches 
on the Old Testament understanding of truth and reality. 

Only that which maintains itself is true (’mn). It maintains itself by 
joining to a totality. A false thing is an empty thing having no reality 
(Psa. 4:3). Egypt’s help possesses no reality because it is empty (ryq), 
unable to be realized. A man with an empty soul has no reality, but is 
merely a worthless caricature (Judg. 9:4). He isa fragment which falsely 
appears to be something. Naomi went away full, but returned empty 
because she could not maintain herself (Ruth. 1:13). The family whole- 
ness had been destroyed making her life empty and unreal. Also labor is 
empty if it does not fill its purpose (Isa. 51:58). The bearing of children 
is empty if it does not produce wholeness in a family (Isa. 65:23). 





28. C. von Orelli, Die hebrdischen Synonyma der Zeit und Ewigkeit (1871), p. 14. 

29. J. B. Lighfoot’s comment, Epistle to the Colossians? (London: Macmillan 1876), p. 
257, that the New Testament’s usage of the word “complete” has lost its connection with its 
basic meaning of fill, must be seriously questioned in light of the Old Testament usage. cf., also 
Ljungman, op. cit., pp. 56 ff. 

30. G. Kittel (ed), Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, IV, (Stuttgart: W. 
Kolhammer, 1936, pp. 96f. 


31. G, Von Rad, Deuteronomium Studien (1947, pp. 52 ff. 
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A word which is empty is a lie (Psa. 4:3). It is the product of flatter- 
ing lips which cannot endure (Psa. 12:3). A true word is one which is 
filled. It does not return empty, but accomplishes the purpose for which 
it was sent (Isa. 55:11). God is faithful because he fills with his hand the 
word which he spoke with his mouth (II Chron. 6:4). The word main- 
tains itself by reaching the wholeness of God’s purpose for it. The true 
word possesses an independent existence since it is a part of the totality 
towards which it moves. If it is a filled word, it already shares in the 
reality. It hastens toward its end and cannot be stopped (cf. Hab. 2:3). 
An empty word returns void because it never possessed reality. ‘The true 
word continues until it forms a totality with that reality of which it is 
already a part. Word and sign have much in common since they both 
point toward a totality while already possessing a portion of the antic- 
ipated reality. A word is fulfilled when it is filled full to form a whole. 

We see, therefore, that within the biblical categories fulfillment is not 
in terms of identical correspondence, if this is understood as the matching 
up of two independent entities. It is non-Hebraic thinking which tries 
to relate prophecy and fulfillment in terms of exactness of correspondence 
based on a Greek theory of truth. The Hebrew view of fulfillment does 
not consider them as two independent entities whose relation is de- 
termined by an external criterion. This method, which is characteristic 
of scholastic Protestantism, loses the uniquely biblical idea of history. 
The time (or history) between the prophecy and the fulfillment in this 
scheme has no significance since the fulfillment is accomplished through 
arbitrary divine intervention. 

The actual biblical relation between prophecy and fulfillment is not 
easy to understand chiefly because of its strangeness to our modern 
thought patterns. The prophetic word and its fulfillment are not held 
independently of one another, but belong to the same event. The word 
is a quasi-independent activity which produces the event. It is not just 
descriptive, but causative. This concept of the word which is known to 
many primitive cultures has become in the Old Testament a most com- 
patible vehicle for the uniquely biblical understanding of fulfillment. 
The word shares in a reality and the same reality as the fulfilled event; 
however, the two are not merely to be identified. Word and fulfillment 
are part of the selfsame reality, however, they do not have the same 
wholeness. This is made clear from our word study. ‘The word sets an 
event into motion which is then filled up. A filled word is one which has 
reached wholeness and, therefore, is fulfilled. The kazros of both the 
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word and the event are the same.” The chronos is, however, different, 
and it is during this time that the creative word strives for its filling. The 
length of time which is needed for the word to reach its completion is 
not decisive (Hab. 2:3). 

The Old Testament never speaks of a criterion for determining whether 
or not a prophetic word has been fulfilled. The only criteria given are 
for determining the truth or falsity of the prophecy (Deut. 13:1 ff., 
18:22; Jer. 28:9). There is no external test for judging whether or not 
a word is filled. ‘The Hebrew concept is naive. An event is fulfilled when 
it is full. One determines it by its content, and when it is full, it evidences 
by itself the fulness. Because the Hebrew mentality could not abstract 
fulfillment from its content, the Hebrew saw no problem at this point. 
Fullness need not be tested since it authenticates itself. 

The problem in the Old Testament regarding criteria for judging 
propnecy turns about the truth of the prophecy. Deuteronomy modifies 
the earlier view. The fact that a word fulfills itself is not in itself a 
demonstration of its truth. There are two criteria for judging a word. 
If it does not maintain itself by filling, then it is empty and not sent from 
Yahweh (Deut. 18:22). However, if it does fill itself, the quality of its 
content must correspond to the content of previous revelation. Its totality 
must be seen in a broader context than the one filled word. At this point 
one sees that there is a truly biblical “correspondence theory,” however, 
closely linked to its concept of wholeness. If the word and the fulfill- 
ment belong to the same reality, there must be a correspondence between 
them in order to form a totality. When the writer of Kings lists in detail 
the fulfilled prophecies, they correspond to the prophetic word (I Kings 
3:20, 12:15b; II Kings 23:6-18 etc.). But he is not using a correspond- 
ence theory to test the truth of the fulfillment. This needs no testing. 
Rather, on the basis of the word which is filled he is showing the manner 
in which history is determined through the force of the creative words of 
the prophets. 


A Summary of our Solution 


We began with the New Testament formula of fulfillment. We now 
ask ourselves what light our Old ‘Testament investigation has thrown 
upon the problem of its interpretation. On the basis of the Old Testa- 
ment understanding, we are suggesting that the formula “in order that 
the word might be fulfilled” is primarily concerned, not with proof 





32. Marsh, op. cit., p. 49. 
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based on a correspondence theory of faith, but with a confession of 
totality. ‘The witness of the Gospels is that in Jesus Christ the prophetic 
word of the Old Covenant is filled. There is no objective criterion possi- 
ble by which this can be tested. The person of Jesus Christ himself as 
the fullness of the word is self-authenticating. Because the Evangelists 
have been confronted by this wholeness, they witness to it. The purpose 
of the Old Testament citation is to show just how the prophetic word 
worked in history to bring about its fulfillment. 


The view which we have been suggesting should not be confused with 
one which sees Jesus Christ merely as the culminating ingredient in a 
filling process. Here such analogies as the filling of a receptacle can be 
misleading, since Christ is not the last link in a chain of events. The 
New Testament makes it clear that he did not complete in this sense, but 
that he himself brought the fullness where before emptiness and frag- 
mentation had existed. Something completely new came with him. Yet 
in the light of his totality it is now possible in retrospect to see those 
moments (katroi) in the Old Testament which belong to his reality and 
strive to reach it. Conversely, it is possible from his fullness to recognize 
that much of Israel’s religion finds no completion in him. Jesus Christ as 
Fulfiller stands in a dialectic relationship of continuity and radical dis- 
continuity to the Old Testament. He has come not to abolish but fulfill 
the law (Matt. 5:17 ff.) ; however, this involves a judgment on its 
fragmentary forms (vss. 21 ff.). 

By understanding fulfillment in terms of totality many of the difficult 
problems regarding the New Testament’s usage of the Old are illumi- 
nated. One of the puzzling factors in the method by which the New 
Testament uses the Old has been that historical events as well as prophetic 
words are seen as filled in Christ (John 1:1, the Creation; Matt. 2:15, 
the Exodus; Matt. 5:1 ff., the Giving of the Law). Moreover, modern 
Old Testament research has shown that many passages once thought to 
be “Messianic” actually in their Old Testament context refer to histori- 
cal events and characters (Matt. 12:18 ff., Mark 12:36 ff.). Added to 
these difficulties is the problem that often the New Testament quotes 
the Old Testament with little attention to the Old Testament context 
(Matt. 13:35, etc.). However, when we understand the biblical concept 
of fulfillment, the reasons behind this usage become clear. ‘The New 
Testament is witnessing to the fact that God’s redemption in Christ had 
already made itself known in the Old Covenant. In the light of Christ's 
fullness the New Testament Evangelists recognize events in the Old 
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Testament which share his same reality. These Old Testament events, 
taking place as various points in I[srael’s history, belong to the selfsame 
reality which Christ brought in fullness. Although appearing in an in- 
complete form, these events are prophetic because they were part of a 
history which strove for wholeness. Because these Old Testament events 
share Christ’s reality, they are often viewed from the New Testament 
perspective as part of the actual work of Jesus Christ. Chronological 
sequence is disregarded because of the affinity in content. For example, 
the “suffering servant” of II Isaiah, whether interpreted individualisti- 
cally or collectively, arose out of and was rooted in the historical situation 
of the exile. ‘The New Testament sees in the Suffering Servant a mani- 
festation of the reality known in Jesus Christ and, therefore, identifies the 
two. ‘The fragmentary events of the Old Testament are interpreted in 
the light of their fullness and given their true dimension. 


A Return to the Contemporary Discussion 


On the basis of the above analysis we should like to return to the 
contemporary discussion of the problem. In the first place, it would 
seem that Vischer’s attempt seriously to interpret the Old Testament in 
the light of the New Testament fulfillment has a more solidly biblical 
foundation than is usually admitted by his many critics. The historical 
approach which sees the Old Testament only as a preparation for the 
New fails to do justice to the New Testament’s interpretation. Both the 
Old and the New Testament share in the selfsame reality which came in 
its fullness in Jesus Christ. The katroi of the Old Testament are filled in 
his time. He is the content of God’s redemptive purpose and, therefore, 
the entire Old Testament speaks of him. Vischer is trying to take seri- 
ously the New Testament’s understanding that similarity in content 
allows the transcending of chronological time. 

On the other hand, one must criticize Vischer for the manner in which 
he sees Jesus Christ manifested in the Old Testament. He is not con- 
nected with the concrete history of Israel, but floats above it in a mysteri- 
ous way. Jesus Christ has become an abstraction who is recovered only 
by an ingenious typology in which the rich variety of the Old Testament 
witness is lost. In our opinion, Jesus Christ is in the Old Testament to 
that degree in which true and obedient Israel took shape. He fulfilled 
by his obedience to the will of God the task unfilled by Israel. However, 
the humanity of Jesus Christ was prefigured to that degree to which 
Israel did respond in obedience. In the institutions of Israel, as well as in 
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the prophets, the “Suffering Servant,” the “I” of the Psalms, a reality 
appeared which found its wholeness in Christ. The New Testament goes 
far beyond the point of understanding the work of Christ in the Old 
Testament merely in terms of his role as the Eternal Word. Rather, the 
humanity of Jesus Christ, who is true Israel, was forming itself in the Old 
Covenant. 

Finally, in regard to the solutions of Bultmann and Baumgartel, both 
share the concern that the radical eschatological nature of the Christ 
event be not impaired. Both emphasize correctly the fact that with 
Jesus Christ something completely new entered history by which every 
former thing is judged. However, in our opinion, both Bultmann and 
Baumgirtel have essentially a docetic approach to the Old Testament. 
Bultmann interprets the Christ event existentially as the possibility of 
eschatological existence in the world (Entweltlichung) which means 
freedom from the pressures of the world. He finds the basic failure of the 
Old ‘Testament to be the attempt of identifying the activity of God in the 
immanental history of Israel (tnnerweltliche Geschichte). But this seems 
to us exactly what the New Testament does! In spite of its time-bound, 
incomplete forms the Old Testament is a witness to the selfsame reality 
as is manifested in Jesus Christ. There is a faith continuity from the Old 
to the New Testament. In a similar manner, the effect of Baumgirtel’s 
separation of the Old Testament promise from its imperfect form of 
prophecy is to rob the promise of its concreteness. It has become a cold 
abstraction which does not come to rest within the real life of Israel.” 
Because of the Incarnation, one cannot speak of biblical truth in terms 
of absolutes divorced from an historical manifestation. 

Finally, both Bultmann and Baumgirtel have not really penetrated 
into the biblical category of fulfillment. They have been content to 
identify it with a rationalistic theory of correspondence which they then 
discard. We have tried to show that when understood in terms of whole- 
ness, the use of prophecy and fulfillment is not an embarrassing vestige 
from rabbinical exegesis, nor a primitive attempt at apologetics. Rather, 
it reveals a profound understanding of the purposes of God in Jesus 
Christ, who is the fulfillment of Old ‘Testament history. 





33. Cf. the similar criticism of Baumgartel by von Rad, Evangelische Theologie, 13 (1953), 
pp. 406 ff. and Eichrodt, Theologische Literaturzeitung, 81 (1956), p. 649. 





The Interpretation of Scripture 


in the Ante-Nicene Period 
A Brief Conspectus' 


by James N. S. ALEXANDER 


CHRISTIAN interpretation of Scripture inherits, at its birth, the double 
character of contemporary Judaism’s interpretation, of extreme literalism 
and extreme fancifulness—the one, the result of unquestioning belief in 
the Divine origin, nature, aid authority of the Scriptures, word by word; 
and the other the result of the need to find, somehow, from the written 
Law, sanction for existing practices either not mentioned or actually con- 
tradicted by the letter of the written Law. Thanks to this heritage, there 
is a discernible continuity between the exegetical methods of the Rabbis 
and Philo and those of the New Testament writers over the earliest 
Christian exegetes. Yet, the latter are Christian; in exegesis, as in so 
many matters, the break with Judaism is greater than the continuity and 
Christ is “the end of the law.” The oral tradition of Judaism is aban- 
doned. A Christian living tradition takes its place, with admittedly 
comparable demands on Christian exegesis: the Old Testament, the 
written tradition of Judaism—in the light of the fact of Christ (and, 
surely, of his own exegesis )—is seen to find its fulfillment in Christ and, 
since his coming, to find its only true meaning and interpretation in him. 
From the very beginning Christian exegesis is Christocentric. For Paul 
and the other New Testament writers, everything in the Old Testament 
points to Christ, speaks of Christ. Exegetical ingenuity has to find him in 
every Old Testament page. The method first used is the typological 
method, the Christianised form both of Jewish extreme literalism and of 
extreme fancifulness. We might pardonably suppose only extreme lit- 
eralism could so seize upon chance coincidences of name, place, number, 
etc., as significant; only extreme fancifulness could see, in such, a “type” 
of Christ or the Christian era, etc. The first stage is typology, not yet 
allegory. ‘The New Testament writers, even Auctor ad Hebraeos, unlike 
true allegorists, hold fast to the historical reality of the Material typo- 
logized. (Gal. 4:21-31 Hagar and Sara is the borderline case.) G. H. 


1. This survey really extends to the middle of the fifth century, but the main concern is witl 
the ante-Nicene period, 
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Gilbert’ and J. Bonsirven’ and H. P. Smith* say this Galatians passage 
is allegory. R. M. Grant,’ however, maintains that, strong though the 
passage’s affinities are with allegory (the word allegoroumena even ap- 
pears in it), its author “does not deny the reality of the Old Testament 
history,” and it is, therefore, strictly typology. Though with some hesita- 
tion, | subscribe to Grant's view that there is no allegorical interpretation 
of Scripture in the New Testament; even apparent allegory is typology. 
And while the Apostolic Fathers are on the whole more wildly fanciful 
than the New Testament writers, they follow this New Testament exe- 
getical pattern and remain, like St. Paul, Christocentric and just to the 
historical sense. 

Marked change dates from, roughly, the close of the Apostolic Age. 
The New Testament is becoming “Scripture.” Its relation to the Old 
Testament is the issue which the Gnostics raise and on which the Cath- 
olics have to settle with them. Most Gnostics, like Marcion, abandon 
the Old Testament altogether, as a Christian book, changing New Testa- 
ment texts to suit themselves, because, like Marcion, they can conceive no 
compatibility between the God of the Old Testament and the God 
revealed in Christ in the New Testament and they have to alter awkward 
texts; a few, like Ptolemaeus, one of the less radical Valentinians, retain 
the Old Testament and come to the seemingly sound and innocent deci- 
sion that the fundamental source of authoritative teaching is found “in 
the words of our Saviour.” Orthodoxy has to face Marcion; Irenaeus in 
his Adv. Omn. Haer. has to prove on New Testament grounds that the 
same God reveals himself in both Testaments; the church must not lose 
the Old Testament. Again, orthodoxy has to face Ptolemaeus and his 
like who may find “the words of our Saviour” the fundamental source of 
authoritative teaching and yet are Gnostic; Irenaeus answers by stressing 
the historical reality of Scripture’s contents, by defending typological use 
of the Old Testament but by Christians, and, above all, by stating his 
view that “the standard of interpretation is the rule of faith as preserved 
in the Churches in the Apostolic Succession.” 


From this point onwards we discern three lines to follow: 


2. Interpretation of the Bible (New York: The Macmillan Co 
3. Exégése Rabbinique et Paulinienne (Paris: Beauchesne, 1939) p.309. 
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, 1908) p. 82. 

. Essays in Biblical Interpretation (Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1921) p. 45. 

;. The Bible in the Church (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948), pp. 19 f. 

9. Quoted in The Bible in the Church, op. cit, p. 57 Irenaeus himself, incidentally, is not too 
controlled an exegete—however good his principles: Hippolytus, more or less contemporary, 


keeps his feet more firmly on the ground—most of the time; at other times he flies very high 
indeed. 
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I. The Authority-development in the West, for example, Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Augustine, Vincent of Lerinum; 


II. The Theoria-development in the Antioch School, for example, Lu- 
cian, Dorotheus, Diodore, ‘Theodore of Mopsuestia, and John 
Chrysostom ; and 


III. The Allegoria-development in the Alexandria School, for example, 
Clement, Origen. 


In the strictly ante-Nicene period III is uppermost; I claims priority, 
beyond our period, from Vincent’s time (434 A.D.) until, after the Re- 
formation, II becomes the “principal exegetical method of the Christian 
Church.” This analysis is, of course, an oversimplification, in the inter- 
ests of clarity. I, II, and III co-existed. Few exegetes followed exclusively 
one method at any one time and several, like Jerome and Augustine, 
“changed schools” as they got older—Jerome from III to If and Augus- 
tine from III (through IT) to I. 

It is of interest that each of these three lines represents an aspect of the 
exegesis of first-century Judaism: (I) the oral tradition (which really 
was interpretation) absolutely binding, and so because it was handed 
down through an unbroken succession of faithful scribes; (II) the 
tenacious hold, on the part of not a few Rabbis, kept upon what Bon- 
sirven’ calls “le sens simple,” whatever additional senses they might hold; 
and (III) the almost universal Judaistic allegorization (in at least all but 
the earliest Jewish interpreters) with no regard for historical meaning 
of texts or their contexts. There is, too, a close parallel in motives: (1) 
just as the Torah was Israel’s Book, so the Bible is the Book of the Chris- 
tian church; it cannot be allowed to stand or fall by outsiders’ bright 
interpretations; (II) in both Judaism and Christianity at their best it is 
recognized that the Scripture as a real historical record of God’s acts is 
a vital facet of the faith; and (III) in both Judaism and Christianity 
“allegoria” is employed to bring into authoritative Scripture develop- 
ments to meet the needs of Jews or Christians in modern, undreamed-of, 
situations. 


I. The Authority-development in the West. 


Irenaeus’ “rule of faith” is not exactly a law and yet, by this time, a 
law, “an external authority which would permanently fix the meaning 








7. R. M. Grant: op. cit. p 84. 
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of Scripture,” is felt to be needed. The answer, which it fell to Tertullian 
to give, is that of Irenaeus, developed: “the rule of faith deposited in the 
Catholic Church.” In dealing with heretics who are using the Bible to 
defend their position Tertullian forces them to take their stand on the 
prior question (Praescriptio)—“Whose are the Scriptures?” They be- 
long to the church, not the heretics; the heretics cannot use them. “Only 
the churches which stand in the succession of the apostles possess the 
teaching of Christ.” (De Praescript. xx ff.) Tertullian then finds himself 
in the happy position of feeling obliged neither to choose between literal 
and allegorical exegesis nor to satisfy the philosophers (unlike Origen" 
later). 

Tertullian himself, in exegesis “shows his characteristic mixture of 
good sense with occasional perverseness’”"'; sometimes he is literal, some- 
times wildly fanciful. Methodius, who follows Irenaeus and Tertullian 
mainly, feels the danger of the allegorical licence which becomes avail- 
able with an authoritative interpretation, and insists that Scripture be 
tested by Scripture—although, as Harold Smith says'* Methodius him- 
self can be ludicrously far-fetched in allegory, (for example there are 
four Gospels because there are four trees in Jotham’s fable in Judges 9!) 

Augustine and Vincent of Lerinum take us beyond our period, but in 
them we see the full arrival of authoritative interpretation. Augustine’ 
tests whether a passage is to be understood literally or allegorically, or 
both, by the question: “Would the proposed interpretation tend to estab- 
lish the reign of love?” and, in conjunction with this, the question: 
“What is the tradition of the Church?” It is this latter stress which finds 
classical expression in Vincent’s'* formula: “The line of the interpre- 
tation of the prophets and apostles must be directed according to the 
norm of the ecclesiastical and Catholic sense,” that is, “quod ubique, 
quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est.” 


II. The Theoria-development in the Antioch School 


Almost all the Antiochene interpreters are post-Nicene but we cannot 
ignore this important movement. Lucian and Dorotheus of Antioch 





9. R. M. Grant: op. cit. pp. 85 f. 

10. Harold Smith, Ante-Nicene Exegesis of the Gospels, Vol. 1 (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1925), pp. 58-64. 

11. Op. cit. p. 66. 

12. Op. cit. p. 83. 

13. G. H,. Gilbert, op. cit, p. 124. 

14. R. M. Grant, op. cit. pp. 93-94. 
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(both c. 300) may be the founders of the school. Diodore, Bishop of 
Tarsus in 378, writes the first Christian treatise on principles of interpre- 
tation, entitled: ““What is the difference between Theory and Allegory?” 
In the same Antiochene vein is Theodore of Mopsuestia’s “Concerning 
Allegory and History against Origen.” (Theodore was a pupil of Dio- 
dore, as was Chrysostom. ) 

The Antioch-Theoria-School comes into being partly as a protest, a 
protest against the enormities of the Alexandrian allegorists, especially 
Origen. But partly it arises through the environmental pressure of the 
synagogue, which in Antioch was always very strong. “It is likely that 
wherever the influence of the synagogue was felt by the Church, the 
interpretation of Scripture had a tendency towards literalism.”'® These 
Antiochenes, at all events, violently condemn “allegoria” and defend 
their “theoria” as the proper principle of interpretation. What is “the- 
oria’? That is the rub then as now. For in this Antioch-Alexandrian 
clash the confusion is largely terminological. The Alexandrians under- 
stand—misunderstand—Antiochene “theoria” as meaning, precisely, their 
own Alexandrian “allegoria.” But they do not really mean the same thing, 
by these different terms. For instance, the exegesis in Gal. 4: 21-31 is to 
the Alexandrians, allegory, and allegory’s justification, for Paul used it; 
to the Antiochenes the exegesis in Gal. 4: 21-31 is justified, but is not 
allegory, and if a term has to be found to describe what it was, then 
“theoria” will do.” The point at issue is that while “Paul uses the word” 
(allegoroumena, Gal. 4:24) “he does not really interpret allegorically. 
There is a great difference . . . between what the Apostle means and 
what the Alexandrians mean. The Apostle believes in the reality of the 
events which he describes and uses them for examples. The Alexandrians, 
on the other hand, deprive the whole Biblical record of its reality.” 
“Where the Alexandrians use the word ‘theory’ as equivalent to the alle- 
gorical interpretation, the Antiochene exegetes use it for a sense of Scrip- 
ture higher or deeper than the literal or historical maning, but firmly 
based on the letter.”"’ In other words, the exegesis of Diodore and Theo- 
dore is much less allegorical than typological:*’ occasionally it becomes 
almost wholly historical: in principle, not unlike St. Paul’s. The signifi- 
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cance of Theodore and Chrysostom is that “exegesis has at last come 
down out of the clouds and has planted its feet firmly on the earth” :*! 
whatever else, the original sense of Scripture must first be determined. 

This great advance towards scientific method in exegesis is notably 
modified in the actual writings of the Antiochene School because, by 
their time, “the rule of faith” and ecclesiastical and theological interests 
are primary. Thus “both Chrysostom and Theodore sacrificed their 
fundamental principle again and again, and read the ecclesiastical creed 
into the Old Testament and New Testament with the same ease with 
which it was done by Clement or Athanasius.”™ Delivered from, and 
deliverers from, much in the way of exegetical bondage, (for example, 
to “inspiration” ), they are, in practice, in “bondage to dogmatic pre- 
supposition.” 


III. The Allegoria-development in the Alexandrian School 


We must begin with Philo. He must be taken into account in any 
study of development of Christian exegesis, for his influence on Christian 
writers—especially, but not only, all the Alexandrians—was profound. 
As hinted earlier,“ allegorists often have most honest and honorable 
motives even when, as frequently, they produce and deduce nonsense. 
If Scripture is in its entirety inspired, it must have, in its entirety and 
every letter, divine meaning. Philo as a good Jew believes this. Reason 
tells Philo that anthropomorphic passages about God are not worthy and 
not true to fact; reason tells him that there are unintelligible, inconsistent, 
and historically improbable passages in the Old Testament. Philo’s 
allegorism is his only way out of this dilemma. The Stoic examples of 
allegorical method are to his hand and he uses them. Further, this 
approach well fits his apologetic task, which is to show to pagan Alexan- 
dria that “the insights of Judaism, rightly understood, do not differ from 
the highest insights of Greek philosophy.” 

The beginnings of allegory proper, as distinct from typology, in Chris- 
tian circles are to be found in the second century Christian Gnostics, 
Valentinus, Ptolemaeus, and Heracleon, to whom it naturally appeals. 
Ptolemaeus is the sanest one of them. The first Catholic to justify and 
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explain the meaning of the allegorical method is Clement of Alexandria. 
His methods and aims, allowing for the distinction between Christian 
and Jew, are Philo’s: (1) apologetic in the face of pagan philosophic 
polemics in Alexandria, which the old Pauline Christocentric typology 
was unable to cope with: and (2) allegory, bearing the Alexandrian 
marks, contentment with trivial identities, almost complete disregard of 
the literal-historic sense. Yet we must not forget that, thanks to allegory, 
Clement was able to “accept the Scripture without surrender of his broad 
and universalistic outlook.”* (Rather amusingly, in Strom. XII: 16° 
Clement attacks the heretics for their misuse of Scripture, accusing them 
of “not looking to the sense but making use of the mere diction” and of 
altering the “natural” meanings of texts! These sound all too like Clem- 
ent’s own sins! Perhaps it indicates that Irenaeus was right, that an 
authoritative interpretation 7s needed that goes beyond Clement’s rule 
that faith in Christ, in his person and in his work, is the sufficient key to 
Scripture. ) 

Origen is undoubtedly the Prince of Christian allegory, its most exten- 
sive employer, and its principles’ most adequate exponent. De Princ. IV: 
2:9 is the locus classicus for his principles. To sum them up:* (1) All 
Scripture has a spiritual meaning, not all has a literal meaning. (2) Be- 
hind and beyond there is ultimate mystery. (3) On the basis of Prov. 
22:20 he is able (De Princ. I1V:2:4) to assert scriptural authority for 
interpretation in a multiplicity of senses bodily, psychic, and spiritual. To 
be fair, Origen is writing partly polemically against too extreme literal- 
ists, but he himself goes outrageously far in symbol and allegory. (4) But 
the crux of Origen’s interpretation lies in his belief that “the purpose of 
Scripture is the revelation of intellectual truths rather than of God’s 
working in history. Sometimes, indeed, the ‘history’ merely conceals the 
truths. This principle applies to both Testaments.”” The markedly 
growing intellectualization of interpretation, noticeable in Clement of 
Alexandria, reaches its fruition in Origen. 





26. Ante-Nicene Exegesis of the Gospels: Vol. I: p. 34. R. M. Grant, op. cit. p. 64 quotes 
Mondésert’s analysis of five possible ways in which Clement could interpret: (1) historical, 
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of the Stoics and Philo and (5) is vague analogy or symbolism. 
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27. See Selections from Early Christian Writers, ed. H. M. Gwatkin (London: Mac: 
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Gilbert” treats Origen very roughly. Having quoted some of Origen’s 
extremisms, Gilbert says, “All this is as utterly fanciful as the exegesis of 
Philo. The difference between them is that Philo was not bound as close- 
ly by a living tradition as was Origen. We know at the outset that, while 
Origen’s method of exegesis allows him to deduce from a text of Scrip- 
ture some heretical doctrine of Valentinus or Basilides, the doctrine 
which he will actually bring forth will be consistent with the Catholic 
faith. But this is absolutely the only certainty.” Allan Menzies” is much 
more fair: ““When he [Origen] does treat facts as facts he has many a 
shrewd observation and many a beautiful application, but the facts are 
to a great extent in his way; they have to give place to something more 
important.” 

In Origen’s followers—Jerome (who tries to avoid allegorising and 
does not succeed very well), Eusebius (who also tries and is a little more 
successful) , and Athanasius (whose desire for more logical interpretation 
is vitiated by his critical deficiencies) and Augustine (who becomes per- 
haps more literal in his latter days but who never loses his love of “hidden 
meanings’ )—we note only one development, one common to them all, 
already noted in the Antiochenes of this date: namely, the growing sub- 
ordination of exegesis to creed and ecclesiastical tradition. 

Perhaps the most striking feature revealed in the ante-Nicene inter- 
pretation scene surveyed is the transcendent quality of the church over 
all the factors she encountered. 

We have observed how the church, even in the matter of interpreta- 
tion, did not start off “with a clean slate.” Jewish concepts of exegesis 
automatically shaped the earliest Christian interpreters. Very soon 
attacks from Jews had to be met, before the Christian leaders had really 
thought out, had had time to think out, the worthiest answers. Only a little 
later, various brands of heretics were using Scripture in a way which 
imperilled the very essence of the new faith; the church again had to 
make reply. By the time, too, of the end of our period it had had to 
tackle two further problems; how to present Scripture to the pagan 
world (a world, in particular, influenced by Alexandrian philosophy ) 
and, again how to face a split on the question of interpretation even 
within the church’s own membership. Thus the facts of the case may be 
read, as signifying the church reacting when acted upon by hostile Jews 
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and misled Gnostics, cynical polished pagans and rival Catholic view- 
points. Just as in the case of formation of the New Testament Canon, so 
in rules for its interpretation the enemy and the heretic seem to have 
been those who took the initiative, who wakened up the church, in a 
sense, to what it should have been doing. 

‘True enough, up to a point. But an equally true and more profound 
reading of the facts is that which sees the church, with extraordinary, 
surely supernatural, wisdom, refusing to be bullied by pagan intellectuals 
or beguiled by heretics whose heresy, as often as not, lay in defective 
breadth and penetration of vision, into committing itself to some fatally 
false exegetical policy. By far the greatest problem in the realm of 
exegesis in the ante-Nicene period was “what to do with the Old Testa- 
ment.” It was, for example, possible to interpret Paul’s Epistles, as Mar- 
cion did, as justifying the church in throwing the Old Testament 
overboard. And many, and not all of them heretics, must have been 
seriously attracted by the specious appeal of Marcion’s view. Yet here is 
the remarkable truth: the church as a whole seems never to have hesti- 
tated to assume the problems which continued use of the Old Testament 
was bound to bring. And we know today, perhaps never more clearly 
than at our present-day stage of biblical studies, how saving and vital 
has been that wisdom and courage of the early church in its steadfast 
hold upon the Old Testament as a Christian possession. 

And, further, as we look closely at the examples of interpretation of the 
Old Testament throughout the Ante-Nicene period we are no doubt 
tempted to see only the stupidities, the strange and now laughable alle- 
gories. We may well maintain, however, that for the church in that age, 
in contact with Hellenistic Judaism and philosophically-oriented Hellen- 
ism, the only Christian option with regard to the Old Testament was 
“allegorize or abandon.” The church was wisely, providentially, guided 
in its choice. Antiochene “theoria” and that school’s criticism of Alexan- 
drian “allegoria” came none too soon to offer its correction. Yes! But the 
crucial point is rather this: that through the Ante-Nicene principle of 
allegorization (gravely imperfect though it was in itself and in its em- 
ployment) by the time of Jerome and Augustine, the Christian church’s 
battle for the Old Testament was won, and won for ever. 


? 
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The Old Testament in Controversy 


Interpretive Principles and Illustration 


By H. W. WoLFr 
Translated by James L. Mays 


‘He who desires to think and feel in terms of the New Testament too quickly and too 
directly is in my opinion no Christian.”” — DIETRICH BONHOEFFER 


Pre face 


‘These sermons* are offered to give an accounting. Often we academic 
teachers are asked skeptically, “How do you get from your scientific 
exegesis to proclamation? Do you not detain the theological student un- 
necessarily with philological and historical learning?” There is only one 
possible answer, “We can hardly place enough emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of seeking to determine by all the means at our disposal what is 
factually given us in the Bible-word. The danger is great that we may 
read into the Bible our own wishes and strange notions. Our only help 
is to hear what the witnesses of God really meant.” 

Naturally one can come to a half-way house in this work and remain 
there. That is actually our daily danger, the danger of all scholars, seeing 
gnats and ignoring camels, disputing over the letter and burying the 
entrusted talents. The work of textual interpretation is often so demand- 
ing that one can easily neglect preaching. Yet an hour does not pass but 
that texts themselves drive us to preach. Also congregations and the need 
of people about us make their demands. So then, silence must be broken, 
and study and research become communication. Small wonder that no 
more than tentative efforts result! Yet it is and remains our God’s own 
great work that with such unlikely tools he makes complete provision for 
his people and brings them to their goal. 

Old Testament preaching today obviously is beset with its own parti- 
cular difficulties. Some of us see the danger that the Old Testament may 
become slowly but surely a second-class part of Holy Scripture, because 
in the actual practice of preaching it is too seldom used as the text for a 





*This article is translated from the book Alttestamentliche Predigten, which includes a series 


of illustrative sermons, one of which is attached here. The translation and publication are by 
arrangement with the Verlag der Buchhandlung des Erzichungsvereins, Neukirchen Kreis 
Moers, Germany. See also the same author's “Zur Hermeneutik des Alten Testaments” 


Evangelische Theologie 16 (1956) pp. 337-370. 
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sermon, Is this the case because of a concern lest the Good News of Jesus 
Christ be abbreviated? Such a concern has some justification, for along- 
side of us live the Jews who pass Jesus by with the Old Testament in their 
hands. And can we ourselves honestly understand the Old Testament 
historically without consciously leaving Jesus Christ outside? 

But really the point should be made in just the opposite way. What 
happens in the New Testament? Evangelists and apostles cannot even 
introduce Jesus of Nazareth to us as the Christ of God and Saviour of all 
men without continuously referring to the Old Testament. The preach- 
ing of Christ by the primitive church is, beginning with the Pentecost 
preaching of Peter, a preaching on chapters of the Old Testament. He 
who really means to be certain on the subject of Jesus must search, as did 
the people of Berea, daily in the Old Testament “to see if these things be 
so” (Acts 17:11). The history of Christianity makes it evident that it is 
grievous error to abandon the Old Testament where one means to know 
and follow Jesus Christ; what remains is only a Christ-philosophy. The 
real Jesus to whom the New Testament calls us refers us continuously to 
the Old Testament. 

Which shall we have: The Old Testament of the Jews without Jesus 
Christ or Jesus Christ with the Old Testament? He who has taken the 
Old Testament in his hands in the name of Jesus can only affirm that as 
the source of a millenium of history it has evaporated in our hands where 
we have not had Jesus Christ before our eyes as its goal. But for the one 
who has him before his eyes, it begins to speak anew. Without him one 
sees, as if through dull glasses, distorted proportions, disappearing con- 
tours, and perverted lines. With him one sees a clear historical reality, 
beholds witnesses of God’s dealing with his people and of the life of men 
under God, and without God. In manifold ways these witnesses help us 
to comprehend the meaning and purpose of the sending of Jesus Christ 
in its whole fullness and lead us to a practical life with him. 

When we open the Old Testament in his name, it is decisively relevant 
to actual living with Jesus Christ in this historical world (Diesseits der 
Geschichte) .We do well to ponder and practice the suggestions of Diet- 
rich Bonhoeffer, left us in his last letters. “This world (Das Diesseits) 
may not be prematurely eliminated. It is because of this that Old and 
New Testaments remain united.” (Widerstand und Ergebung, page 227). 
“The other world (fenseits) of God is not the other world (Jenseits) of 
our mental potentiality. The transcendence of our theoretical thinking 
has nothing to do with the transcendence of God. God is other worldly 
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(jenseitig) in the very midst of our life. The Church does not stand at 
that point where human capacity is exhausted; it is not at the town’s 
edges, but rather at its center. It has for this reason an Old Testament 
dimension; and in this sense we read the New Testament much too sel- 
dom from the viewpoint of the Old” (page 182). “He who desires to 
think and feel in terms of the New Testament too quickly and too directly 
is in my opinion no Christian. . .. One may not and cannot speak the 
ultimate word before the penultimate. We live in the penultimate time 
and believe the ultimate. Is this not our true status?” (p. 113) Because 
we live in the penultimate time as those who stand in his succession and 
yet look for his coming, for this reason, we need the Old Testament as 
our canon. 


About particulars many questions remain. Several require even more 
basic explanation. I attach one attempt which has grown out of con- 
versations with students. Some problems can be solved only from case to 
case as one listens to a particular text. It is as such attempts that the fol- 
lowing sermons should be read. Behind them lies no generally valid 
formula. However, I practice three simple rules which I never conscious- 
ly violate: (1) Determine as carefully as possible the historical meaning 
of the text so that the situation of the witness and his hearers, and even 
more, the relevance of his message, can be grasped with precision and in 
detail; (2) make a comparison with corresponding New Testament texts 
and the center of their kerygma so that it becomes plain to what degree 
the Old Testament witness clarifies the New, to what degree the Old 
Testament witness is surpassed by the New; (3) use the message of the 
text to search out and define among those who will hear the sermon the 
kind of hearers to whom it was originally addressed, so that the original 
meaning of the text, and thus the will of the living God for today, is 
buried neither under history nor under philosophy. 

This is the meaning which I assign to “typological” interpretation, 
controversial and misunderstood as it is today because of all the tradition 
with which this programmatic word is freighted. Typological interpre- 
tation is thus for me: (1) historical interpretation (in distinction from 
allegorical), (2) interpretation based on comparison to New Testament 
analogies (in distinction from targumic paraphrase and rabbinical casu- 
istic), (3) interpretation for proclamation (in distinction from mere 
historical interpretation ) . 

In conclusion, I must confess that it is the very fullness of the problems 
of the Old Testament which intensify, rather than quell, the joy and the 
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richness of this unique book. And I dare also to hope that the texts herein 
interpreted will serve to provoke new enthusiasm and love for the whole 


Bible. 


On the Method of Typological Interpretation of the Old Testament 
(Preliminary Considerations ) 


I. 


I. 


ai 
Sd 


Presuppositions. 


According to the entire New Testament the story of Jesus of Nazareth 
cannot be understood as a divine event apart from the Old Testament. 


. The characteristics of the Old Testament’s witness to God find their 


sole correspondence in the New: God acts in history and does so in the 
free life of his people who exist only in covenant with him. 


. The Old Testament as a whole is turned toward the future; its conclu- 


sion is missing. This is true as concerns the way of Israel as well as 
the word of the witnesses. It waits upon continuation, a future, a 
fulfillment. 


II. The Necessity of Typological Interpretation. 


I. 


2. 


2 
O° 


ees 


We do not have a direct and continuous relationship to the Old Testa- 
ment. We cannot apply the Old Testament directly to ourselves, for 
we live (a) neither as Israel (b) nor before Christ. 


We cannot belong to Jesus Christ and live in the New Testament con- 
gto, 

gregation without reading the Old Testament with him and with it. 

The New Testament regards the Old in its entirety as the book of 

God’s revelation— 


in part as prophecy which points toward Christ, 
in part as the way which leads to Christ, 
in part as the exemplary manifestation of God’s activity. 


The New Testament hears in the Old a word concerning Christ, but it 
also hears about the life of God’s people and about man in the presence 
of God’s revelation and of life under God. In the New Testament 
point of view it is insufficient to characterize the Old simply as the 
promise of Christ. 


. The Old Testament certainly points to the future, but is not just pre- 
diction. It witnesses to what God has already done in Israel, to the 
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coming activity of God in Israel in judgment and salvation, to the life 
of God’s people. 

Thus, the Old Testament as a whole is not a book of prediction, but 
rather a witness to what God has done and will do in Israel and to the 
life of God’s people under his revelation of himself. 


. Conclusion: Both New and Old Testaments require an interpretation 


of the Old 


(a) which understands the Old Testament as a witness to God’s reve- 
lation in Israel, 

(b) which, as such, has indirect significance for the New Testament 
people of God, 

(c) insofar as in the Old Testament God has acted in a provisional, 
preparatory, exemplary fashion (tupikds, I Cor. 10:11). Accordingly 
typological interpretation finds in the Old Testament correspondences 
to the New— 


the comparable along with all that is different, 
the relevant precisely in the provisional, 
the contrasting in the continuation of the living God’s activity. 


III. Principles of Typological Interpretation. 


I 


ho 


. The historical meaning of an Old Testament text is to be sought out 
with every tool of linguistic and historical science. 


. The purpose, the theme, and the kerygma of the Old Testament wit- 
ness are to be determined. In doing this it is to be remembered that 
the purpose of a particular pericope can be grasped only when it is 
placed in the context of its broader relationships. 


3. The pericope with its purpose, its theme, and its kerygma in its total 


biblical context is to be seen as a piece of the pre-history of the Christ- 
event in the New Testament. Principal question: ‘To what extent does 
this pre-history elucidate the history of Jesus Christ and his congre- 
gation? Possible answers which the content of the text may suggest are: 
(a) The Old Testament text discloses the will, the motive, the purpose 
of Israel’s God who in Jesus Christ has taken to himself finally his 
people and all peoples. So it helps us to see God at work in Jesus Christ. 
(b) The Old Testament text shows in a concrete situation a prefiura- 
tion of God’s manifestation which became history in Jesus Christ. So 
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it helps us to recognize more clearly the individuality and meaning of 
the sending of Jesus Christ. 


(c) The Old Testament text provides an illustration of God’s people. 
So it helps us to recognize aright the nature and mission of the church 
as the body of Christ in the midst of history. 


(d) The Old Testament text offers an exemplum of the ways, deeds, 
decisions, or suffering of God’s people. So it helps the church to find 
the way of concrete obedience as the congregation of Jesus Christ. 


IV. Open Questions. 


1. To what extent is the Old Testament antiquated, outmoded through 
Christ? What is the significance, for instance, of the end of the ritual 
law, the abolition of circumcision? Through Christ that which was 
offered Old Testament Israel as a provisional means for obtaining sal- 
vation is set aside. What significance do these “set aside” parts of the 
Old Testament retain? Do they serve perhaps the recognition of the 
fulness of Jesus Christ, the discovery of all that is done away with in 
him? Or do they serve only as a warning of the (legalistic) errors of 
cultic ecclesiasticism? 


. To what extent can the witness of the way of the Old Testament people 
of God serve the wandering people of God of the new Covenant? How 
is a transformation of the example-book into a law-book to be avoided? 
The history of the New Testament people of God, who go to meet the 
Christus venturus, certainly manifests correspondences to the history of 
the Old Testament people of God who go to meet Christus incarnatus; 
yet the one is not merely an imitation which repeats the other. But then 
how is an obedient listening to the Old Testament to be carried out, 
how a New Testament “application” of the Old? To what court shall we 
appeal in order to distinguish correspondences from contrasting paral- 
lels, to grasp the unique in the midst of the similar, to recognize that 
all the old has become new in Christ? In specific instances does a look 
at a relevant New Testament parallel or contrasting text suffice for the 
exposition of an Old Testament text? Or must a summation or center 
of the New Testament kerygma (how shall it be defined?) be intro- 
duced as the determining principle? Or is the only help the view of the 
crucified and resurrected Jesus Christ as the living Lord of his congre- 
gation, seeing that this congregation like that of the Old Testament 
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covenant-people, is on its way through history and in the penultimate 
time believes the ultimate? 


A sermon on Genesis 15:1-6 (Father of God’s People) 


After these things the word of the Lord came to Abram in a vision, “Fear not, 
Abram, I am your shield; your reward shall be very great.” But Abram said, “O 
Lord God, what wilt thou give me, for I continue childless, and the heir of my 
house is Eliezer of Damascus?” And Abram said, “Behold, thou hast given me 
no offspring; and a slave born in my house will be my heir.” And behold, the 
word of the Lord came to him, “This man shall not be your heir; your own son 
shall be your heir.” And he brought him outside and said, “Look toward heaven, 
and number the stars, if you are able to number them.” Then he said to him, “So 
shall your descendants be.” And he believed the Lord; and the Lord reckoned it 
to him as righteousness, 


One great question underlies the whole book of Genesis: How can 
there be a people of God through whom God can bless a fragmented 
humanity? The first eleven chapters show us the fragmented humanity. 
The rest tell of how a people of God and a blessing for mankind did 
emerge. It is with just this question that our text is concerned. 

Whoever shares the hope that here and elsewhere a new people of God 
may emerge in our time and be a blessing among the people, whoever 
may be already fearful that such an expectation is in vain—such are in- 
vited to listen to the answer. 

The history of this people begins for every age with a particular name, 
with one Abraham. He is snatched away from his home and the protec- 
tive fellowship of his tribal family to seek a new land in which to settle. 
Economic difficulties toss him back and forth between Egypt and Pales- 
tine. Fear and anxiety make him uncertain of his relationship to his 
neighbors; in one instance he turns to a shameful lie and passes his wife 
off as his sister. Through his nephew he becomes involved in hostilities 
and has to fend off enemies all around him. In short, he is a lonesome 
man, hounded by fear, uncertain and, in the end, weary and resigned. 
This is the father of the people of God. With him begins the history of 
God’s people through whom God will help the nations and in whose 
midst he will give him Jesus Christ. 

Let us be quite clear that there is no one in this church who possesses 
any fewer qualifications for being the father of God’s people, no one who 
does not bring with him the same or similar human presuppositions. We 
might indeed be reluctant to measure ourselves by the highest standards 
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of Christian culture. But every one of us could bear comparison with the 
father of God’s people, just as we could with Peter, that tortuous mixture 
of enthusiastic zeal and painful denial who even so became the “rock” of 
the church. Here there is at stake something quite other than the usual 
physical, spiritual, artistic, and economic qualities and norms. If we 
were to ask, from what one of us a great movement of blessing could go 
forth, not a single person would be excepted—not the sick or the lone- 
some, or the tired and distressed, not even the bankrupt and the morally 
ruined. If these be excluded, then Abraham is as well. 


But Abraham is confronted by the promise of God: “Fear not! I am 
your shield and your very great reward.” God’s personal address to him 
outweighs by far all his other credits and debits. And this message is not 
irrelevant for his practical life, does not apprise him of some distant other 
world or some dark future. From its first to its last word it reaches pre- 
cisely into his present difficulties. 

“Fear not!” God’s word does not ignore his trembling and trepidation. 
God knows his fear in the face of hunger, enemies, quick death. “I am 
your shield!” That means “I undertake your defense.” He is not assured 
that he will have to face no more hostile attacks or that he will acquire 
powerful covenant allies. Rather, God undertakes his protection. March 
not beside him; remain close behind him and his Word in shelter. 


“Your reward shall be very great!’ God knows Abraham’s anxiety as 
he, a stranger, moves in vain from one land to another. Under my Word, 
the Lord tells him, you do not trek in vain. He is not spared the loss of 
his paternal inheritance; he has, as yet, no possession of his own in sight. 
But God’s hands store up the great gift which he may expect. Luther 
radicalizes this idea with his translation: “I am your very great reward.” 
The reward is in truth inseparable from God and his giving. The text 
contains but the promise that Abraham will receive from God’s hands 
the gift of the promised land. 


Thus it is this promise which makes of this all too human man the 
father of God’s people. Fear may subside because God protects him and 
makes him rich. Jesus Christ has set us all precisely in this situation. He 
has put God’s promise to Abraham in force. Every one of his words, 
every one of his deeds, his death and resurrection all have one purpose— 
to rescue us from every fear. He has undertaken once and for all the 
defense of our lives. He makes possible our richly endowed lives as chil- 
dren of God. We go to an inheritance in the Father’s house which is pre- 
served incorruptible. The inheritance can not be torn from us. This I 
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say to you in the name of God and of his Son. Two steps away from the 
Word we are all in imminent peril. But directly behind it we are pro- 
tected and enriched. 

What does Abraham answer to God’s Word? We listen in astonish- 
ment! He declares it to be without meaning or purpose. “What are your 
promises to me? I have no child. Nothing is left for me to do but to adopt 
my slave and establish him as heir. I do not fulfil a single condition that 
would give your Word meaning.” In just such a fashion the father of 
God’s people takes up the conversation with his God with his wearisome 
daily refrain. He acts just as the “rock” of the church did in denying the 
Lord. This Abraham is a despondent skeptic, even in the presence of 
God’s Word. He can see only his grey sorrowful daily round, darkened 
by the lowering clouds of unfulfilled wishes. He cries out of a need 
which finds its thousand-fold echo amongst us—the Word of God and 
raw actuality are in hopeless contradiction. We cannot really live by the 
Word. We must make our anxious decisions in terms of the given. In 
our daily round the Word of God becomes meaningless and purposeless. 

Do we understand? This resignation of ours is the resignation of the 
father of God’s people. He remains, even under the Word of his God, 
the all too human man. But behold! This disheartened skepticism toward 
God’s Word can hinder neither Abraham nor Christianity from becom- 
ing a blessing for the nations. Just as doubting and despairing humanity 
God uses them. So I say yet once more, not a one of us is excluded from 
being a bearer of blessing. Neither our human idiosyncrasies nor any 
dubious attitudes toward God’s Word previously assumed disqualify us. 
Were not these disciples whom Jesus commissioned as his messengers 
doubting and resigned men from the beginning? Is it not clear that pre- 
cisely because of this Abraham who rejects God, we are encouraged to 
hope for great things. 

For God does not cease speaking because of Abraham’s skepticism. 
Once again he deals with his need. What Abraham supposes to be the 
hard reality—“the foreign slave Eliezer will be my heir’”—-God denies 
“He shall not be your heir”; instead “a son of your own flesh.” Observe 
first that God continues to speak. He will not allow our weary disbelief 
to have the last word. He himself keeps his worship service going. And 
what does he say? Not empty words! This Word establishes new facts. 
His Word creates a new reality. Thus he powerfully calls us to the so- 
briety of trusting more in the efficacious Word of God than in our diag- 
nosis of what is real. Which is the more real to you, present conditions or 
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the Word of God? I repeat (it is the decisive question under which God’s 
people are born), Which is the more real to you, the present conditions 
which you believe constitute your situation, or the Word of God which 
creates something new? Abraham receives testimony that God’s Word is 
not a pious frame of reference for life which may possibly not even be 
relevant, but that it sets new facts at work. 

Facts! This emphasis is not a matter of the one word which promises 
a Son. God takes Abraham by the hand, leads him out of the gloomy 
tent, and places him beneath the twinkling firmament of an oriental 
night sky. He says to him, “Now start counting the stars, if you can! so 
numerous shall your descendants be.” You skeptic, sober up! Start spell- 
ing out the possibilities of God! Our modern science is fundamentally just 
such an evening stroll under the twinkling heavens of God’s wonderful 
works. Though millennia have passed, it is only slowly and partially that 
we begin to perceive the unbelievable possibilities that God has made 
available in the creation. Under this starry heaven, hear ye; he creates 
new facts for you. Judge in the light of them, and not according to what 
you previously regarded as the only real and relevant facts. 

We are not told how Abraham responded. Only a brief concluding 
sentence fellows, “Abraham believed the Lord, and he reckoned to him 
as righteousness.” 


Here we learn what faith means. It does not consist of inner experiences 
and reflections, but is the creation of God’s Word. And God’s Word 
approaches man from outside. The Hebrew word for faith is related to 
the word “Amen.” Even in Israel’s earliest worship this word played an 
important role. Formulae of blessing or curses would be called out, such 
a one, for instance, as “Cursed be the one who turns aside the right of the 
stranger and the orphan and the widow!” To that everyone had to 
respond “Amen!” To say “Amen” to a given word meant faith. Luther 
explains, “Faith is nothing other than assenting to the promises of God 
and concluding with certainty that they are genuine.” Faith thus takes 
the Word of God as more real than given facts. 


The basic meaning of the Hebrew word “Amen” is “bear, support.” It 
describes, for instance, what a good mother does. Faith means, then, to 
take the Word as capable of bearing, as reliable; it means to regard the 
Word as a bridge which bears and supports one over the raging flood of 
transitory reality. 


This faith God reckons to Abraham as righteousness. That means 
quite simply, by this faith Abraham was right with God. The expression 
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has about it a ceremonial character which comes from Israel’s ritual of 
sacrifice. When a sacrificial animal was presented, the priest declared 
that it was to be reckoned to the member of the congregation according 
to God’s Word as righteousness. Or the commandments were recited 
with this concluding pronouncement, “He who so lives is righteous.” But 
in the case of Abraham we are told that it is his faith which God reckons 
as righteousness. He desires no other sacrifice, no other attitude, no other 
service than this, that the man who hears his Word should deem it 
reliable. Without this faith, says the letter to Hebrews, it is impossible 
to please God (9:6). 

It is this faith which makes of Abraham the father of God’s people. It 
is this faith by which, according to Paul, the blessing of Abraham comes 
to the nations when they take Jesus’ word and deed as truly reliable and 
believe of him that he has created and yet will create new and lasting 
realities. 

We seek this faith as the fruit of every worship service and of every 
individual’s daily conversation with the Bible. God himself will lead us 
out under the twinkling starry heavens so that modern man burdened with 
all his problems must rely on the promise of his Word and venture forth 
upon this Word as the only reliable bridge over the abyss of our time. 
Thus shall even this congregation bear more sons and daughters than 
itcan count. Thus shall the blessing of the peace of Christ, who reconciles 
us with God and man, be spread in our surroundings even through our 
work and the imposed suffering to penetrate professional and family life, 
parties and societies, even business and trade. 

But let us remember: The growth of God’s people always begins with 
the individual who, as a man of this age, hears personally for himself the 
promise of God, cries out his very doubt before God himself, and then is 
persuaded by God himself. And the chief concern for you and for me 
remains that we shall deal with each Word of God as though we have to 
do with an absolutely superior power. The Word is able to create a 
whole new world. For the one who believes, a new future has already 
begun. 

Thus would we see the Word go on before us: “Fear not! I am your 
shield and your very great reward,” says the Lord. Amen. 









The Bible as Record and Medium 


Contemporary Scholarship and the Word of God 


by Scorr McCormick 


Our subject is the nature and interpretation of the Bible as seen in the 
work of contemporary biblical scholarship, particularly as reflected 
through Interpretation. Of course, it has its difficulties. For one, the 
‘ brevity of a periodical article would deny even the most ambitious of re- 
porters any hope of treating the subject fully. But the greatest difficulty, 
whatever space might be given to the discussion, is that numbers of the 
issues which have been raised or reconsidered by contemporary scholar- 
ship in biblical interpretation are yet to be settled. A positive statement 
about the nature and interpretation of the Bible in terms of recent study, 
therefore, must here be preceded by the caution that the present discussion 
is to be taken as neither complete nor conclusive. Our concern is rather 
to present the reader a view of the nature of Scripture that is in accord 
with the work of contemporary biblical scholarship as a whole. In at- 
tempting this, we shall first set forth a definition of the Bible in its basic 
nature, and then shall try to indicate how that is seen in certain charac- 
teristics of present biblical study, and finally in terms of the general meth- 
od being employed in interpretation. 


The Bible and the Word of God 


To understand present-day biblical study as a whole, one must first be 
aware of the relationship which has been recognized between the Bible 
and the Word of God. In what sense may the Bible be spoken of as the 
Word of God or as related to it? The question must not be confused with 
that of scriptural inerrancy, in either primary or secondary documents; 
nor must it suggest the Bible is to be viewed somehow as an “infallible 
rule of faith and practice.” Such terms beg the real question and denote 
a failure to take seriously the human side in revelation. Theories of 
inerrancy deny that fallible men really participated in the recording of 
God’s self-revelation, not to mention the rather questionable explanations 
they demand of some apparent scriptural errors. The “infallible rule” 
idea is dealt a fatal blow when one recognizes, as Joseph Haroutunian 
has pointed out, that the words in Scripture were originally spoken words, 
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each of them being “a fresh word from the Lord, a word of truth, judge- 
ment, demand, threat, or promise addressed to a particular people in a 
particular situation, confronted with a particular problem.”’ To base one’s 
understanding of the Bible and the Word of God upon such theories as 
those of inerrancy and an infallible rule is to rule out the limitations of 
finite men, to deny the peculiar importance of the historical context of 
the biblical word, and to reject the particular significance of the present 
in determining its special meaning for us. 

What has rather been meant in speaking of the Bible in terms of the 
Word of God is that it is the record of God’s self-revelation in the past 
and, at the same time, the medium through which he confronts men now.” 
As record, it witnesses to what God has said, has done, in days gone by. 
As medium, it gives voice to God’s voice today. 

This view of the Bible’s nature is better understood in recognition of 
the vital connection between what God has said and is saying and be- 
tween what God says and what he does. The connection, on the one hand, 
between God’s word yesterday and his word today is seen in the fact that 
his purpose is eternally the same. That purpose is to redeem men in their 
sin, whatever their particular situation. So his word today, albeit a new 
word for new circumstances in particular, is of the same nature as his 
word spoken long ago. Indeed, that ancient word, recorded in Scripture 
and witnessing to God’s own character, must figure in what we perceive 
to be his word for us now. On the other hand, the connection between 
what God says and what he does is seen in the fact that God’s word 
equals his deed. In the Hebrew understanding God speaks and acts 
simultaneously. For example, in the creation narrative: “God said, “Let 
there be light’; and there was light” (Gen. 1:3). 

Or again: “God said, ‘Let the earth put forth vegetation, plants yield- 
ing seed, and fruit trees bearing fruit in which is their seed, each accord- 
ing to its kind, upon the earth.’ And it was so” (Gen. 1:11). In like man- 
ner the prophetic preaching, when understood to be God’s own word, 
was thought to set in motion the deed of which it spoke. Isaiah 55:11 
reads: “‘so shall my word be that goes forth from my mouth; it shall not 





1. “The Bible and the Word of God,” Interpretation, 1:293, July, 1947. Cf. G. Ernest 
Wright, “The Christian Interpreter as Biblical Critic,” Interpretation, 1:150-52, April, 1947, 
stating rather that the Bible creates and sustains the rule. Except where otherwise indicated 
all references are to Interpretation; this journal’s title will therefore not ordinarily appear in 
notes beyond this initial note. 

2. Not that God does not use other media than the Bible or exposition of it in confronting 
men, However, it is necessary that anything which seems to be a word from God today be 
judged so in terms of his words in the past, lest the meaning of life be nothing but that which 
is relatively discerned in the subjective experience of, say, mystical contemplation. 
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return to me empty, but it shall accomplish that which I purpose, and 
prosper in the thing for which I sent it.” In view of this identity of God’s 
word and deed, when he speaks to us through Scripture, he is actually 
doing with us. To hear his voice by way of the biblical word is to be met 
by God himself in action! 

In terms of the Word of God, then, the Bible is the record of God’s 
deeds in times past and the medium through which he makes them mean- 
ingful today in personal encounter. Through it God’s voice, once heard 
in a particular situation, is heard again now in our own situation. And 
there, at the point of God’s speaking and man’s listening in obedient 
faith, past and present are united in something that happens. But let 
it be emphasized that this unity of the historical and living Word must be 
maintained. If, on the one hand, we look only to what God has done 
in the past, without considering the particular significance of the present 
in seeking his will for us, there really is no living word. Biblical study 
then becomes a thing of antiquities and the Christian life one of irrelevant 
faith and legal conformity—conformity to casuistry, whether flexible or 
inflexible, not obedience to personal God. If, on the other hand, our con- 
cern is only the present, being “led of the Spirit”® in mystical contempla- 
tion or in new knowledge gained through human experience, yet with no 
serious appeal to the biblical record of God’s nature as revealed in the 
past, Christian faith and practice are certain to degenerate into theologi- 
cal chaos and spiritual anarchy. Only when the Bible is approached as 
both record and medium, does life make sense in the presence of God 
and does Scripture become the Word of God for us, worthy of our time 
and attention. 

But then it becomes quite worthy, indispensable and authoritative for 
our living these days. It is alone the fundamental record for us of God’s 
redemptive purpose in history, culminating in the disclosure of Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. When the response of faith in him is made, 
there is saving and personal illumination.’ In its content the Bible thus 
becomes authoritative as the Word of God in fact. Paul Lehmann has 
said it well: “The content of the Bible and the authority of the Bible are 
so interrelated as to derive the authority of the Bible from its content and 
to confirm the content of the Bible by its authority.” 





3. Cf. Theo Preiss, “The Inner Witness of the Holy Spirit,” 7:259-80, July, 1953, treating 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and Scripture and showing how the inner witness of the Spirit 
leads one back to the external witness of the Scripture. 

4. Cf. Wright, of cit. p. 152. 

5. “The Reformers’ Use of the Bible,” Theology Today, 3:330, Oct., 1946, quoted by Wright, 
ibid. 
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This all means that to view the Bible in terms of the Word of God is 
finally tomake a conclusion of Christian faith. As such it cannot be proved. 
Rather, one approaches Scripture assuming, believing—perhaps only 
hoping—it to be the Word of God; and through it, in faith, he is con- 
fronted by that Word indeed. What was assumed, believed, or only 
hoped (which may finally be the best mood of all) is confirmed in Chris- 
tian experience—God becomes real in living encounter. This is what 
R. B. Y. Scott meant when he said that “within the community of be- 
lievers” the Bible “has a self-authenticating authority which it cannot 
have elsewhere.’ In a way too mysterious to be explained, the Holy Spirit 
touches one’s heart, evoking the faith-response, and past and present are 
joined in meaningful union. The record and medium are one. God’s 
word is spoken, is heard, and something happens. What Sir Robertson 
Nicoll once said about one of Mark Rutherford’s writings even more so 
applies to the Bible when, as record and medium, it becomes the Word 
of God to faith: “You feel as you go on that you are reading with exposed 
nerves; and you lay down the book thrilled and shaken—never to be quite 
again what you were at its beginning.” 


The Basic Unity Of Scripture 


A word—necessarily brief—is in order concerning the basic unity of 
Scripture, since the rediscovery of the Bible’s unity has had a tremendous 
impact on the mood and method of biblical study and has been a deter- 
mining factor in the above understanding of what the Bible is. We have 
already said that the Bible is understood specifically as record in its wit- 
ness to what God has done in the past and that his purpose is evidenced 
therein to be eternally the same. If this is so, one may expect to discern 
in the biblical revelation a fundamental unity, a biblical “theology” rather 
than “theologies.” And contemporary scholarship, with but few excep- 
tions,® maintains in no uncertain terms this is the case. 

Now without intending to oversimplify the issue,’ it may be said that 
recent discussion on this point has not been to argue the Bible’s unity so 
much as it has been concerned to define it. Yet, it was not always so. The 





6. “How I Interpret the Bible,” 5:322, July, 1951. 

7. Quoted in “Criticism, and Beyond” (editorial), 1:224, April, 1947. 

8. E.g., Henry J. Cadbury in “The Peril of Archaizing Ourselves,” 3:335 f., July, 1949. See 
the reply of G, Ernest Wright, “The Problem of Archaizing Ourselves,” 3:453 f., Oct., 1949. 


g. It is beyond the limits of this article to consider the many questions regarding the unity 
of the Bible. See the April and July issues of Interpretation, 5, 1951, for a splendidly compact 
discussion of the most significant of them. See also note 18 below, 
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scissors-and-paste method of 19th and early 20th century biblical criti- 
cism, which sought to rearrange Scripture on the basis of scientific pre- 
suppositions and a Hegelian interpretation of history, had drastic results 
while in vogue. In the words of G. Ermest Wright, the concern seemed 
to be “on the one hand, the single-minded hunt for sources to the exclu- 
sion of all other matters and, on the other, the concentration on a histori- 
cal development which seemed to make revelation mean no more than a 
human process of discovery.’° The supernatural play of God’s great acts 
in history appeared to have reached its finis. The unity of the Bible was 
politely waved off the stage, and with it the Bible’s authority bowed out 
also. Happily, this condition of biblical scholarship has for some time 
been rectified, and a change in mood is to be seen at every stage in the 
interpretive procedure.’ Our present concern, however, must be limited 
to an indication of how the Bible’s unity has been defined in recent criti- 
cal study. 

In Interpretation alone recent definitions of the unity of the Bible have 
been numerous and from various perspectives.”* In a most inclusive way, 
it has been defined in terms of the biblical doctrine of salvation.” In more 
particular terms, the discussion of unity has been set in such specific con- 
texts as the dramatical outlook of the Bible,’* the biblical doctrine of 
hope,” the Incarnation and Resurrection,'® the unity of biblical ethics, 
or the interrelatedness of gospel and law.’’ Discussions of the Bible’s 
unity in these and other terms have been obviously interrelated. If each 
was begun from a particular base for emphasis and deeper understand- 
ing, they all underline a common motif: the saving activity of God in 
working out his eternal purpose with men, the redemptive-interpretive 
center of which is Jesus Christ.” 





10. “The Christian Interpreter,” pp. 139 f. 

11. Indicated below. 

12. For a survey of recent literature re the Bible’s unity, see Floyd V. Filson, “The Unity of 
the Old and New Testaments,” 5:134-52, April, 1951. 

13. E.g., Alan Richardson, “Instrument of God,” 3:273-85, July, 1949. 

14. E.g., Gustav Aulen, “Chaos and Cosmos,” 4:157 f., April, 1950. 

15. E.g., Fred J. Denbeaux, “The Biblical Hope,” 5: 285-303, July, 1951. 

16. Cf. Floyd V. Filson, ““The Focus of History,” 2:24-38, Jan., 1948; Balmer Kelly, “Word 
of Promise,’ 10:3-15, Jan., 1956; and Gabriel Hebert, “Hope Looking Forward,” 10: 259-69, 
July, 1956. 

17. E.g., Norman F, Langford, “Gospel and Duty,” 5: 268-84, July, 1951. 

18. This involves us in the entire question of the relation of the Old Testament and New 
Testament—a question, on the one hand, relatively simple for us in that a general answer is 
agreed to fairly by all, but, on the other, presenting a specific difficulty, The general answer 
has been to see the two in interrelation, each lending to and receiving increased meaning from 
the other; so that each is dependent on the other for its own full meaning. Few if any Christian 
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It is in view of the Christ event, then, that Christian scholarship today 
understands the whole biblical revelation to find its meaning. Conse- 
quently, the unity of the Bible may best be defined as residing not in a 
common pattern of arrangement or in common ideas (though both of 
these are often evident), not even finally in a common theology (though 
this is certainly there), but ultimately in a Person. That One, who is 
himself the fulfilment of God’s promises for man’s restoration to the 
divine Fellowship, creates the unity of the Bible to faith.’* Only so could 
it be record and medium, the Word of God for us.” 


The Historical Emphasis 


The most dominant single characteristic of recent biblical study in its use 
and view of Scripture has been its emphasis upon history.”' If one ques- 
tion has characterized the mood of biblical study in the last two decades 





interpreters would disagree with H. H. Rowley’s statement that “Old Testament prophecies run 
to Christ, as tidal rivers to the sea, only to feel his reflex upon them.” This unity not with- 
standing, however, a distinction has been recognized between the Testaments in terms of 
eschatology. The Old Testament, though much concerned with what God has done and is 
doing, increasingly looks toward the New Age—the coming of the Messiah and establishment 
of God’s New Order; whereas the New Testament, though anticipating Parousia, states that the 
Promised One has arrived and the New Age has begun. Specific difficulty has been met, there- 
fore, re the particular question of Christian exegesis or interpretation of the Old Testament. 
The main answers recently given this are indicated in four general types of Old Testament 
exegesis distinguished at the Bossey Study Conference: (1) historical-philological exegesis; 
(2) Old Testament theological exegesis; (3) Christological exegesis of the Old Testament; 
and (4) Christian theological exegesis of the Old Testament. See G. Ernest Wright, ‘““The World 
Council of Churches and Biblical Interpretation,” 3:60, Jan., 1949, for a brief definition of 
each of these; and From the Bible to the Modern World (Geneva: W.C.C, Study Dept., 1947), 
pp. 85-95, for the original analysis and discussion. Cf, Filson, “Unity,” pp. 142-52, for a 
concise discussion of the major issues involved in recent attempts at a Christian interpretation 
of the Old Testament. Regarding the above types of exegesis, all scholars seem to agree in 
some fashion that historical-philological exegesis is a basic necessity as far as it is possible for 
one who has seen Jesus and knows the outcome of Old Testament history and as far as it goes, 
though it obviously does not go far enough. The chief interest seems to be centered on the last 
two types of Old Testament exegesis, with the majority of scholars apparently in agreement 
with Wright that the solution to the whole problem is probably to be found in a Christian 
theological kind of exegesis, however it is to be defined. It may be, however, that its definition 
will be more in the direction of a Christological exegesis than is now apparent; as the arguments 
of Vischer, Hebert and others, esp, in terms of the typological exegesis in the New Testament 
itself, are not lightly to be discounted, even by those who feel the Christological exegetes have 
gone too far in their typological interpretations. 
19. Cf. Denbeaux, of, cit. p. 299. 


20. Ibid., pp. 285-89, dealing with the Bible’s unity specifically in terms of its being the 
Word of God. 

21. Paul Minear in “Between Two Worlds,” 5:27-39, Jan., 1951, has pointed out the 
problems involved in the use of the word ‘history’ in biblical scholarship today. The difficulty, 
he shows, is that the word, which is not a biblical one, assumes or connotes in present thought 
various ideas foreign to the N.T. writers. Nevertheless, as Minear recognizes, the word has been 
and is being employed to such great extent that no discussion of present biblical study can carry 
on apart from its use, What we mean by the term, for sake of discussion and in view of the 
meaning given it by contemporary biblical scholarship in the main, is the ongoing affairs of men 
in the plane of human life. 
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or so, it has been “Is this historical?” No step in biblical theology, from 
the tedious laboring with minutia of textual criticism to the gloriously 
hopeful interpretation of Christ’s Second Advent, has been taken without 
it. That this has been more than academics, however, is clear when a re- 
lated question is set forth: “What has the Bible to say about history?” One 
fails to read the times of present biblical study who does not see its teem- 
ing concern for an interpretation of history that will adequately serve us 
in understanding the past, in judging our present experience, and, if 
possible, in holding a realistic hope for the future. This concern is in 
effect a longing for the Word of God for today—or, as stated above, for 
that point in time where past and present are brought into divine union 
and where life makes sense in the presence of God. 

There have been what may be called external and internal reasons for 
this historical emphasis and concern about history. In terms of the 
former, there is first to be mentioned the history of religion schools of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Happily, contemporary biblical 
criticism is a product, in part at least, of its immediate past. The history 
of religion scholars, although their philosophical presuppositions about 
history have since been rejected, did take history seriously and taught 
their successors to do so. Among other lessons, they showed how import- 
ant a factor is the historical context of a particular text in determining its 
original meaning. The critical process they employed, however ruthless 
it may now appear, also served to shake the foundations of the man-made 
faith in the Bible appearing in post-Reformation scholasticism ; and bibli- 
cal study has been the better for that shaking. It was a faith about the 
Bible, resting upon theories of the Book’s authority designed to protect it 
against attack and resulting in the enthronement of a “paper pope.”™ 
Protestantism had therefore to be instructed in the lesson it had taught, 
namely that faith is personal and must be grounded in the present reality 
of God’s historical acts of which the Bible testifies. Such conclusions, re- 
emphasized as a result of the earlier critics’ work, have lent immeasurably 
to the present historical emphasis in biblical study.” 

A second external ground of the present concern with history has been 
the predicament in which modern man has found himself. The question 
“What has the Bible to say about history?” has been vitally existential. 
Two world wars, and the frightening proximity of a possible third, have 





22. Cf, “Criticism, and Beyond,” pp. 221 f. 


23. That contemporary scholarship is also in reaction to the earlier criticism has been indi- 
cated above and will be seen also below in the discussion of theological presuppositions in 
biblical interpretation, 
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done with the idea of halcyon days that man is becoming so unbelievably 
better that his progress in history in inevitable. H. G. Wells, who earlier 
had said the world to be heavy with promise of greater things, gave voice 
to this change in mood when he later said that Homo sapiens is played 
out, and the world void of recuperative power, “like a convoy lost in 
darkness on an unknown rocky coast, with quarreling pirates in the chart- 
room and savages clambering up the sides of the ships to plunder and do 
evil as the whim may take them.”** The theologians have become quite 
convinced that sin is still a blinding reality, that man cannot save himself, 
and that the rationalistic optimism of Protestant liberalism has no word 
for this dreadful predicament. If the present experience of man is to 
make sense, it has become clear that history itself must make sense. If 
man is to be redeemed, whatever form that redemption may take, it has 
become certain that God must be “brought back” into history. Biblical 
scholarship has consequently set out to present a justifiable interpretation 
of history that is both revelatory and redemptive in its scope, an interpre- 
tation that shows God at work revealing his purpose in redemptive events 
that make meaningful existence possible. 

Such an intent, however, is possible only in view of the historical charac- 
ter of the biblical revelation itself—the internal and most significant 
ground of the present concern with history. History is native to the Bible, 
is the fundamental framework in which its message is set. The basic 
declaration of that message is that God acts in history.” Just so each of 
the Testaments, apart from the other, takes its meaning from a central 
event in which God acted in the plane of human life: the Old Testament, 
his action in the Exodus; the New Testament, his action in Christ.” 

These and the other acts of God in history are to be understood as 
redemptive in purpose and revelatory in character. As God redeems he 
reveals who he is and what he is like. Hence, when Moses asked God his 
name, the answer was simply “I am who I am” or “I wil! be what I will 
be” (Exod. 3:14).”” However this is translated specifically into English, 
the immediate and larger contexts indicate that the query of God’s name 
or of what he is like is answered in what he does. He acts in accord with 
his nature. Wherefore, redemption and revelation have been spoken of 





24. Mind at the End of Its Tether (London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 1945), p. 15. 


25. One of the best recent studies here is that of G. Ernest Wright, God Who Acts; Biblical 
Theology as Recital (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1952). 


26. Cf. H. H. Rowley, “The Relevance of Biblical Interpretation,” 1:6-8, Jan., 1947. 
27. The incomplete sense of the Hebrew imperfect allows either translation, 
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as “two sides of the same coin.” Further, it must be understood that the 
individual events in which God acts are considered as significant not only 
in themselves but also as related to the whole historical process. If God 
can act only in accord with his nature, his every deed in history is of one 
basic purpose—the redemption of man, to the full revelation of the di- 
vine glory. So the biblical interpretation of what we call history, as 
contemporary scholarship in the main understands it, may be stated: the 
sphere in which the Lord God acts, revealing himself in single redemptive 
events and in the whole redemptive historical process.” 

Now in terms of the concept of the Bible’s nature outlined in the first 
section of this paper, the present tense in this interpretation of God’s 
working in history warrants our special attention: that is, God acts, not 
simply has acted. True the biblical writers testify that God has acted, and 
that with a certain finality, especially in regard to his “once for all’ act in 
Jesus Christ. But nowhere would they justify a belief that the times of 
God are gone, that all his actions are past. The awareness of the prophets 
and apostles that God was speaking through them, not to mention in 
detail the New Testament doctrine of the Spirit, is itself sufficient evid- 
ence to the contrary. Further, the eschatological hope of both Old and 
New Testaments not only presupposes faith that the times of God are 
potentially at hand, that he might act at any moment, but is sure testi- 
mony of the belief that he continues to act and act and act. It is in view 
of this present tense element, and because God’s every deed is in mani- 
festation of his one nature and purpose (so that we must hear his voice 
today to be in accord with what we know of his nature as revealed in the 
past), that the Bible has been conceived to be both record and medium— 
the record of what God has said in times past and the medium through 
which he confronts us now. 

The real issue for us as biblical interpreters, then, as Professor Harou- 
tunian has said, “is whether we have the faith of the Bible in God who 
speaks; not in a God who has spoken, but in God who has spoken and 
now also speaks. . .. One who reads the Bible [only] in order to find out 
what God has said in the past, expects to appropriate the word of God 
and to live in dependence not upon God but upon himself.” But such a 
use of Scripture, resting upon inadequate presuppositions concerning the 
Bible and the Word of God, is in fact, Haroutunian justly concludes, to 





28. Corwin C. Roach, “The Purpose of the Past,” 2:51, Jan., 1948. 
29. See above note 21. 
30. Op. cit. p. 306. 
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deny “that God now speaks, that is, that he now acts, that is, that God 
is!” 


Interpretation and Proclamation 


Even as God is himself revealed in what he does, the attitude of con- 
temporary biblical scholars toward Scripture is best understood in specific 
terms of how they go about their work. We come then to the question of 
hermeneutical method, the way of biblical scholarship. Our discussion 
here, most of which is implicit in what we have said above, will be to 
make explicit certain basic necessities and major stages in the whole 
interpretive procedure as they have been recognized in the work of 
recent biblical study. 


The Necessity of Theological Presuppositions. Counsel is often given 
that one not “read into” the Bible what isn’t there. The opposite and 
equally disastrous failing is to “read out” of the Bible what is there, a 
danger to which the critics of the last century fell prey. In the interest of 
a “purely scientific” approach to Scripture, they put aside all theological 
presuppositions, or so they thought. Their journey was to be wholly 
objective, yet they had in their baggage the most predetermined supposi- 
tions concerning the movement and meaning of history. What actually 
happened is that the theological presuppositions of the biblical writers 
were exchanged for those of an evolutionary interpretation of history and 
scientific explanation of the natural order, all of which was in fact a 
theology. What failed to find place in the system was obviously out of 
place in the Bible, and scissors and paste became mainstays in the work 
of rearrangement and deletion. As already indicated, the story of Scrip- 
ture became one of man’s discoveries about God, not of God’s self-dis- 
closure to man. The whole “non-theological” business was delusive, and 
revelation was put in reverse. 

Contrary to what those critics supposed, their approach was also non- 
scientific. They were to interpret non-theologically a book which is in 
reality theocentric. As Hubert Cunliffe-Jones has emphasized, the Bible 
is a book about God: he is its central perspective.” In the faith of the 
Bible’s writers God was the starting point in their understanding of them- 
selves and of the world about them. “The distinctive thing about the 
biblical understanding of God,” Professor Lehmann says, “is that he is 
regarded as initiative of, not as inferential from, all knowledge and occur- 





31. Ibid., p. 307. 
32. “Central Perspective,” 6:27-38, Jan., 1952. 
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rence. The world . . . is not necessary for God but God is necessary if the 
world is to be, and to be understood.’ So to interpret aright a biblical 
word, one must recognize that its author believed in God, believed certain 
things about him, and that his meaning, whether he was right or not, 
cannot be divorced from that belief. One who attempts to interpret 
Scripture is free to conclude that the whole business is all wrong, but he 


is not free to lay aside its theological presuppositions and claim to be 
scientific in his scholarship. 


The necessary theological presupposition for the Christian interpreter 
is recognized as God’s action in Christ,™ specifically in view of the Resur- 
rection. In reaction to the earlier criticism and on the basis of a more 
mature examination of the New Testament itself, contemporary biblical 
scholars have emphatically insisted that one cannot hope to get at the 
meaning its writers intended—in their conscious relation to God’s former 
promises and deeds, their abundant references to the Old Testament 
Scriptures, their urgent sense of divine mission, their eschatological hope, 
their ethic—apart from God’s deed in Jesus Christ seen from the Resur- 
rection vantage point.* That the unheard of, the unbelievable has hap- 
pened echoes throughout this book permeated by the Spirit of the risen 
Lord. Further, the Christian interpreter, precisely because he owes 
loyalty to Christ in every area of life, remains Christian in his study only 
as he interprets Scripture in view of his faith in the resurrected One. 
The New Testament makes decisively clear that God’s Word in Jesus 
Christ demands to be heard in obedience, which introduces what has 
come to be recognized as a second basic necessity in the whole interpre- 
tive procedure. 


The Necessity of Personal Response. The nature of the biblical revela- 
tion is such that as one engages in its interpretation he must respond to 
God’s claims therein laid upon him. This is, first of all, a moral obliga- 
tion. In his self-revelation to men, God is not primarily concerned to give 
them ideas, though ideas are necessarily involved, but to encounter them 
with his redemption and to invite and direct their participation in it. The 
biblical interpreter is not alone in his study—God is there. In speaking 
of things past, the Bible is intended to speak of things present. In telling 





33. “Deliverance and Fulfillment,” 5:388, Oct., 1951. 


34. See Wright, “Archaizing,” pp. 457 f., a portion of a reprinted document of the Oxford 
Study Conference of the W.C.C. 


35. E.g., Filson, “Focus of History,” loc. cit., the centrality of the Resurrection in biblical 
theology, which theme he has since discussed at length in Jesus Christ, the Risen Lord (N. Y.: 
Abingdon Press, 1956). 
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of God’s gracious acts on man’s behalf, it tells of the response of faith- 
obedience he thereby demands of him. Indeed, to study the Bible and get 
the rzght ideas about God means to know that he is at hand, not in syllo- 
gism but in person, presenting the claims of his person and will. To answer 
him in obedience is to be blessed; to fail to is to be hardened. 

The response of faith-obedience in biblical interpretation, however, is 
more than moral obligation. It is imperative in understanding God’s 
truth. The biblical revelation speaks of what must be “entered into” if 
content alone is to be meaningful. In the biblical view man is a unity of 
body and soul and/or spirit, so that what he does, how he lives, whom he 
serves, all affect his understanding. It is often illustrated in biblical narra- 
tive that one’s ability to understand what God would say is in no small 
measure dependent upon his life’s loyalty. When, for example, Israel 
went chasing after other gods, her understanding of Yahweh and of her 
present experience sank to an all-time low. The covenant theology was 
twisted in the popular mind and the prophetic word was refused. Amos 
was ordered home from Bethel (Amos 7:12 f.) and Isaiah accused of 
baby talk (Isa. 28:1-13). In the New Testament such cause for mis- 
understanding is credited to the Pharisees and their kind, whose spiritual 
blindness to God’s activity in Jesus is reckoned to their having neglected 
the heart of God’s law in not giving obedience to Aim in personal faith. 
It was fitting that the writer of the Fourth Gospel, in analyzing their 
unbelief, should quote Isaiah 6:10 (12:40). 

It is a law of spiritual perception that “spiritual truth must be spirit- 
ually and intuitively received.” The biblical theology is a theology of 
experience, arising out of God’s dealings with his people, so that such 
basic terms as “sin,” “forgiveness,” and “in Christ” carry for those who 
respond in obedience a meaning they can have for no others. They are 
terms of faith and must be understood in living, responsive faith itself. 
Otherwise one may get the words all right, but somehow the sense is 
gone. The feeling of contemporary biblical scholarship here may be 
summed up in the representative statement of Floyd V. Filson, that he 
must come to the Bible 


... With a sense that it can be understood only at a cost of personal response .. . 
I may learn many worth-while things which it contains, and explain many fea- 
tures of its origin and meaning, but I have not truly and fully understood the 
biblical content until I have realized that as J study, the Bible confronts me and 
no other.*’ 





36. R. B. Y. Scott, loc cit. 
37. “How I Interpret the Bible,” 4:188, April, 1950. 
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We may conclude on this point, therefore, that if the Bible is truly to be 
record for us, it must be medium as well. 


Major Stages in the Interpretive Procedure. Regarding now the de- 
tailed principles of interpretation which receive general acceptance in 
biblical scholarship today, so numerous are they that it must be out of our 
question to consider them individually. The grouping of them which 
follows is rather to suggest the general movement or major stages in the 
overall interpretive procedure: 


a. Determining the author’s original meaning in relation to the histor- 
ical situation. 


b. Relating a particular text, passage, or concept to the total biblical 
revelation. 


c. Determining the consequent meaning for today. 


This division will probably seem artificial in a sense, in that no stage in 
interpretation is mutually exclusive of the others. Rather, each lends to 
and receives from the others, so that biblical interpretation, in all its 
stages, is a unity. Nevertheless, discussion of it must begin somewhere; 
and, what is more important, interpretation itself must have a starting 
point. 

a. The first major stage in interpretation, then, according to modern 
scholarship, is to determine the author’s original meaning at a given 
point in relation to the historical situation. This necessitates a recogni- 
tion of the Bible as historical literature and involves what is known as 
literary and historical criticism. We have already indicated that history 
is the fundamental context of the Bible; that its basic declaration is that 
God acts in history, speaking to men in their particular situations; and 
that, consequently, one must be aware of what is understood there as 
having happened. As will be indicated below, this requires a certain 
knowledge of the circumstances—sometimes specific sometimes only gen- 
eral—in which God’s word was spoken and heard. But there is also 
significance for us in the record of this historical revelation being in 
written or literary form. The Bible, specifically in terms of its being 
record, is literature, albeit a literature peculiarly rooted in history and 
theologically oriented. Present biblical scholarship, accordingly, gives 
serious consideration to various principles of literary interpretation,® such 





38. E.g., Paul C. Warren, “By What Authority?” 1:210-17, April, 1947; cf. Howard T. 
Kuist, These Words Upon Thy Heart (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1947), pp. 67-109, for 
detailed treatment. 
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as those concerning literary form and context, in seeking the original 
meaning of a passage or text. By literary form is meant the type or types 
of literature in which the content of a writing is set. By literary context 
is meant the place of a particular passage or text in relation to the main 
theme(s) or general movement of the entire writing. In both these areas 
the problems for interpretation are recognized today as complex but un- 
avoidable. On the one hand, the types of literature which have been dis- 
cerned in the Bible—not seldom in a single book such as Jeremiah—are 
many and varied, each requiring something of a different approach. Such 
diverse types are to be found as narrative prose, devotional poetry, wisdom 
literature, prophetic and/or apocalyptic discourse. Failure to distinguish 
between them can result, for example, in a literalistic interpretation 
where the author was speaking symbolically. On the other hand, the 
basic supposition of interpretive principles dealing with literary context 
has its own difficulties in practice. It is assumed that the author or editor 
of a work will not intentionally contradict the meaning at one point with 
a meaning elsewhere but will usually or always follow some pattern in 
arranging his material, resulting in the particular and the whole being in 
harmony or interrelation. The difficulties here have been in recognition 
of such problems as those of textual criticism, where there is doubt as to 
the original text; the exact meaning of words; the occasional absence of 
any definite pattern of thought; the sometimes embarrassing appearance 
of seeming contradictions. Even so, the scholars rightly insist that it is 
obviously unjustifiable method to interpret an author’s meaning at any 
point without consideration of the literary context. One might just as 
well reckon the Bard’s “Out, damned spot!” to an inexplicable dislike 
for dogs. 

What we have said above about the Bible as historical literature is all 
in the area of literary and historical criticism in general and points to 
grammatico-historical exegesis in particular. Briefly stated, the latter 
concerns the interpretation of a particular passage in terms of linguistic 
and specific historical considerations, using all the possible helps or tools 
available. These tools cannot (and need not*’) be considered in the pre- 
sent study. However, there needs yet to be said an explicit word about 
the bearing of the historical context of a passage upon its original mean- 
ing, or of what has been called the human side in revelation. Because 





39. A series of thirteen articles, “Implements of Interpretation,” appeared in Interpretation, 
beginning with the January issue of 1947. They have since been published under separate 
cover, Balmer H. Kelly and Donald G. Miller, eds., Tools for Bible Study (Richmond: John 
Knox Press, 1956). 
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God has made himself known in the particular situations of his people, 
as well as in the whole course of their life, it is necessary that the inter- 
preter recognize the initiative in each historical event, its uniqueness and 
newness, and the biblical writer’s understanding of it.” As W. Robertson 
Smith pointed out seventy-five years ago, the biblical writers “had an 
intelligent share in the Divine discourse with them; and we can no more 
understand the Divine Word without taking them into account than we 
can understand a human conversation without taking account of both 
interlocutors.’’*' Consequently, it is the interpreter’s business 


. to trace back the steps by which any ancient book has been transmitted to us, 
to find where it came from and who wrote it, to examine the occasion of its com- 
position, and search out every link that connects it with the history of the ancient 
world and with the personal life of the author. 


This demands, in the words of Professor Wright, 


. a knowledge of history, geography, text, literary relationships, dates . . . God 
is the author of the Bible, yet so also are his human agents. God has revealed 
himself, but his Word is made known through the flesh. This is the strange para- 
dox of the Bible as the Word of God, and it is one from which men have con- 
tinually tried to get away by emphasizing either the Word or the “flesh” to the 
virtual exclusion of the other.® 


b. This recognition of the human element in revelation immediately 
indicates a necessary reason for the second major stage in biblical inter- 
pretation.“ As God has revealed himself to and through fallible men, one 
may suspect that their understanding at various points has been some- 
thing less than perfect. Their capacity to receive the revelation, as illus- 
trated throughout Scripture, is limited by the hardness of their hearts and 
by their being simply men and not God.® And it would be folly as well as 
inexcusable exegesis not to recognize this limitation in the biblical writers 
themselves. It is insisted today, therefore, that the original meaning of 
any text be judged in the light of the total revelation, God’s revelation in 
Christ being the ultimate test. The concern here, as H. H. Rowley has 
indicated, must be to determine how far God revealed himself in the 





40. Cf. Rowley, op. cit. pp. g f. 

41. The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (N. Y.: D. Appleton & Co., 1881), p. 19. 
42. Ibid., p. 25. 

43. “The Christian Interpreter,” p. 147. 


44. There have been others, such as the necessary balancing of the Bible’s one-sided emphases 
and recognition of biblical paradox, but which cannot be considered in the present study. 


45. Cf. Rowley, op cit. p. 12. 
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particular moment of which the text speaks, that we might discern his 
word there valid for all time.” 

The procedure for this relating of the particular to the whole has been, 
if a word can say it, to trace out the developing literary expression of the 
biblical word in question in view of the developing historical process, 
examining it finally in the theological framework of the total revelation.“ 
As this has been done, biblical study has gained an increasingly clearer 
focus for its work. Thereby has been reconstructed an understanding of 
the biblical theology in terms of what Rowley has called “‘a sound histori- 
cal sense” that appreciates “all that binds each moment to that which 
precedes and that which follows.’”® 


c. We have finally to consider the third major stage in the interpretive 
procedure: determing the consequent meaning of the biblical word for 
today. From the standpoint of the interpreter and those for whom he 
interprets, this may be called the existential meaning. It is rooted in what 
God has done, involves what he is doing, and must issue in proclamation. 

That this step has been recognized as a necessary consequence of the 
biblical message should be fairly clear from the above discussion of the 
vital unity between the historical and living Word. That is, as God has 
spoken in ages past, so does he now; and we truly understand the record 
of his former words only as we hear his living voice now in obedient faith. 
Biblical scholarship has thus not been content to show what God has said 
of old but instead regards this step as necessary in its work, a sacred trust 
in the ongoing life of the church. It is seen as ever pressing and unfinished 
business as God |would confront men presently in their changing situa- 
tions. And just because God does speak his word newly and freshly in 
addressing men right where they are, it is apparent that interpretation 
at this point must take cognizance of the peculiar significance of the pres- 
ent. The interpretive principle which has emerged has been: to examine 
present circumstance with a view to determining its similarity to that 
which originally conditioned the biblical word. Past and present are thus 
held in balance, without which balance any text could mean anything for 
us in any situation. 


But even when the above principle has been acknowledged, the scholars 
have had to recognize the difficulty that “absolute identity of situation is 





46. Ibid., pp. 11-13. 
47. See Henry S. Gehman’s discussion of Jer. 31:31-34, “An Insight and a Realization,” 
9:279-93, for a clear illustration of this procedure. 


48. Op. cit. p. 10. 
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never found.” So difficult is the task here that no interpreter dare go it 
alone, however keen his knowledge of the historical word and his analysis 
of contemporary society. Rather, he is thrown back in reliance upon the 
Holy Spirit, who alone can reveal God and enable us to find in Scripture 
his living Word. He leads us into all truth. To be led of the Spirit, how- 
ever, never means to be relieved of responsibility in the use of God-given 
faculties. Instead, one’s faculties are enhanced and one’s responsibilities 
increased. ‘The interpreter participates, therefore, even as the Spirit in- 
terprets the meaning of Scripture for him and through him. 

There is paradox here. The Spirit interprets Scripture, yet so do we. 
God, we believe, is speaking through us when we interpret the Bible for 
others, yet his voice very often sounds much like our own. If the paradox 
cannot be removed, it is because God and man are joined in the redemp- 
tive purpose; so that the biblical student, when interpreting the Bible for 
himself and for others as well, is being led by the Spirit in a venture of 
faith, 

And there is proclamation. For as God’s Word, rightly to be under- 
stood, demands the obedience of men in their particular situations, it 
must be announced in such fashion that the real issue is clear—a saving 
knowledge of the will of God in meeting with him now. Just so has the 
Bible been conceived in modern scholarship as record and medium to- 
gether, witnessing to what God has done in the past and being the medium 
through which he addresses us in his Spirit today. This all means that 
when the Bible is approached in recognition of how God makes himself 
known, something happens, and that true interpretation must finally issue 
in proclamation. 


“Let the dreamers tell their dreams,” God says ,“‘but let him who has my word 
speak my word faithfully” (Jer. 23:28). 


49. In the Oxford Study Conference’s “Guiding Principles for the Interpretation of the 
Bible,” reprinted in Wright, “Archaizing,” p. 349. 
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An Editorial Note 


In the present issue of INTERPRETATION two matters deserve a special 
note. The first is the fact that all four major articles deal with a theme 
that is very much to the forefront of biblical study: the perplexing prob- 
lem of hermeneutics, and, in particular, the place of the Old Testament 
in Christian preaching. The article by H. W. Wolff is translated and 
published by arrangement with the Verlag der Buchhandlung des Erzie- 
hungsvereins, Neukirchen Kreis Moehrs, Germany. It is published here 
in the conviction that the fruitful discussion concerning Old Testament 
interpretation which is currently going on in Europe and of which this 
article is a worthy example, needs to be heard in America. In future 
issues INTERPRETATION will continue to publish articles dealing with this 
important concern, particularly such articles as are not readily available 
to the English speaking churches. 

The second feature of this issue to which attention should be called 
is the high proportion of book reviews and notices. The amount of space 
given to these is an indication of the high tide of religious publications 
and at the same time a reaffirmation of the basic policy of INTERPRETATION 
to give attention to as many books in the field as possible. 


* * * 
Two errors in the April issue (1958) should be noted. In the article 


by Professor Barth, p. 151, line 11 should stand as line 1. On p. 153, line 
3, autology should read ontology. 
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X. Buchmanism or Moral Rearmament 


by DonaLp M. C. ENGLERT 


History 


Moral Rearmament, an international religious movement, was 
founded by a Pennsylvania German, Frank Nathan Daniel Buchman. 
He was born in Pennsburg, about 15 miles south of Allentown, some 80 
years ago. When he was quite young, the family moved to Allentown 
where he received his early schooling. As became the son of a devout 
Lutheran family, he went to Muhlenberg College and Mount Airy Semi- 
nary. His college granted him an M.A. degree the same year as his Semi- 
nary degree and later a D.D. 

His first parish was a settlement house project for boys in West Phila- 
delphia. Buchman’s autobiography in Who’s Who lists this as the first 
such project in the country. He was there only a few years, for the Board 
and he did not see eye to eye on a number of things. At Keswick, Eng- 
land, his “conversion” took place after he had heard an inspiring sermon 
by a woman, a Methodist lay preacher. It was in China, however, where 
he worked as a YMCA secretary, that the movement which bore his 
name was started and his first disciples made. He returned to this country 
as the SCA secretary on the campus of Pennsylvania State where his 
activities along the lines first laid down in China were continued among 
the college students and townspeople. 

A word needs to be said here about the various titles under which his 
movement has been known. It was Buchmanism in the early days; later, 
with some evidence of a flair for publicity values, the term “Oxford 
Group” was borrowed, much to the consternation of church history stu- 
dents who remember the original Oxford Movement and Cardinal New- 
man. In the twenties it was known as The First Century Christian Fel- 
lowship. During the thirties when rearmament in western Europe figured 
in the news, the present title Moral Rearmament was adopted. 
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Buchman made a profound impression at Pennsylvania State. Then 
Buchman transferred his activities to a large Ivy League University, 
where, however, he did not repeat his triumphs of Pennsylvania State. 
Incidentally, the Who’s Who article does not mention this unsuccessful 
venture. 

Perhaps an Ivy League campus was not ready for the religious revival 
he was seeking to create. At any rate, so much opposition to his activities 
as secretary of the campus SCA was aroused that a mass meeting was 
called in the chapel. Buchman chose the captain of the football team, a 
convert to his movement, to defend him. The reaction and verdict were 
mixed but it was deemed advisable for Buchman to move on. 

As far as is known, this concluded Buchman’s gainful employment. 
Hereafter there did not seem to be a need for him to work, for there 
appeared a host of “angels” whose generosity enabled him to travel exten- 
sively and in the best of style. The mid-thirties saw him travel to Europe 
and brought forth the only bad publicity he ever received. He was 
enthusiastic for Hitler and came back hymning his praises. Like the 
Americans who traveled in Italy at that time and who could only report, 
“at least that fellow Mussolini has the trains running on time,” Buchman 
discerned nothing but peace and quiet in Hitler’s pre-war Germany, but 
failed to notice the likeness to the quiet of a graveyard where Hitler’s 
opponents lay. 


Teaching 


What values are to be found in the Group’s teachings? For one thing, 
it calls for an extremely high ethical code. Its four “absolutes” are: love, 
honesty, truthfulness, and purity. There is no question that such high 
standards of morals are sorely needed in a world and a day like ours when 
all too often the low road is being taken. 

It also stresses the necessity for complete reconciliation, even to the 
point of retracing one’s steps into the dim past to effect a reconciliation 
by contrition and a plea for forgiveness. It is not unusual for a person in 
his forties to share at a Group meeting his inner urge to seek out a college 
classmate and ask forgiveness for some hurt done in their college days. 

Two other cardinal principles of the Group are the reliance on “guid- 
ance” and “sharing.” To open oneself to the influence of the Holy Spirit 
by a daily period of “quiet time” is one of the main emphases of the 
Group. This, however, is more than the mystic’s search for God in re- 
laxed anticipation. The Group member sits with pencil and paper in 
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hand, waiting for instructions for the day and for the occasion. The 
“sharing” of one’s guidance is to be done in circles of Group members or 
in individual consultations with prospective converts to the Group. How- 
ever, when guidance is shared and differences of opinion arise, as some- 
times happens when a number of people are planning a project, there is 
an effort made to arrive at unanimity, much as the Quakers do in seeking 
for the sense of a meeting. In the case of the Group, this desire for una- 
nimity sometimes leads to a disregard for a lone voice or a minority’s 
opinions. 

Another point on which great emphasis is laid is the necessity for gain- 
ing new converts, which means that the Group member is under a strong 
compulsion to tell his story to as many people as can be persuaded to 
listen. There is a colloquialism current among the Group members, “It’s 
time to bring in fresh fish,” meaning new people to hear about the Group 
methods and results. Another saying is “It’s time to drive more stakes 
around your tent”, meaning that the more people one speaks to about 
one’s conversion, the stronger one’s own commitment becomes. 

“Surrender” is another key word in the Group. However, it sometimes 
leads to a feeling of inactivity and lassitude about temptation and sin 
which the Biblical doctrine of commitment hardly warrants. In the mat- 
ter of sexual impurity, for example, a young man might be urged to “sur- 
render” his sin and let the Lord fight his battle for him. This is a far cry 
from Paul’s frequent injunctions to do battle with the forces of evil, 
against “spiritual wickedness in high places.” Total surrender is praise- 
worthy but not when the enemy presses the Christian so constantly that 
his own human efforts, puny though they be, must also be engaged in 
the struggle. 

It is time now to ask ourselves what dangers are involved in each of 
these traits and characteristics of the Movement. With the four absolutes, 
there can be no debate. With the Christian’s earnest search for guidance 
by the Holy Spirit we are, of course, in full accord. The Spirit of God 
moved men in the Old Testament to great deeds of valor in the time of 
the judges and to great ethical teachings in the prophets of Israel. Joel’s 
prophecy of a universal outpouring of the Spirit was fulfilled on Pente- 
cost Day, and the first disciples effectively displayed the Spirit’s power 
and guidance in their missionary and evangelizing activity. Christians 
today should regularly be seeking out the Spirit’s direction and prompt- 
ings in every area of their lives. 
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However, when the concern deteriorates into a sitting down with a 
pad and pencil, waiting for instructions for the day, how does it differ 
from a busy executive’s sitting down with a memo pad at the beginning 
of the day and jotting down what needs to be done? Some very secular 
and mundane guidance was shared in my experience with the Group; 
one of the Group shared the guidance he had that morning that instead 
of shaving before breakfast, he could shave during the fifteen-minute 
chapel service and thus have fifteen minutes more for “quiet time.” 


On another occasion, guidance was shared to take the 9:05 to New 
York instead of the 9:55. Later the speaker went on to tell how he real- 
ized later in the day the reason God wanted him to take that particular 
train. He had got into conversation with the person next to him and was 
able to witness to him. It seems that once he had a strong urge to take 
one train rather than another, he would seek out some justification for 
that feeling and make it a point to speak to someone on that train. Con- 
ceivably, this guidance could direct him to walk on one side of the street 
on the way to the station rather than on another and then create an 
opportunity to speak to the passerby he might meet on that side. 


The necessity for complete reconciliation involves nothing more or less 
than a wholehearted effort to obey Jesus’ command, “First be reconciled 
to your brother” (Matt. 5:24). This will mean searching out the person 
of long ago and begging his forgiveness for the hurt done. It may be that 
the affront has been forgotten long since or perhaps never taken as such 
in the first place. Or it may be that the wound was already healed and 
this conversation may reopen it in the recalling of olden days. Whatever 
the difficulties involved, such reconciliation is urged upon the Group 
member. 

The matter of “sharing” came in for a great deal of criticism in the 
early days of the Group. One of the commonest complaints that was 
heard in those days was that at the meetings or weekend “houseparties,” 
detailed confessions of sexual problems were shared at mixed gatherings. 
In the year or so that I attended the meetings, including two weekends 
at Bnarcliff Manor near New York, nothing of the sort occurred. What 
did happen was that in private talks between two persons of the same sex, 
one a member of the Group and the other a neophyte, victory over sexual 
problems might be shared. Since the years of adolescence and post-ado- 
lescence are troublous for many young people because of this problem, 
much good can be accomplished by sharing of problems and victories. 
Without a doubt, some harm was done as well. 
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I encountered a Buchman “house-party” at Oxford on my way home 
from Germany in 1933. There were some 1500 in attendance. On the 
train to Stratford, the Bishop of one of the western provinces of Canada, 
a member of the Group, tried to get me interested in it and was slightly 
disconcerted when I told him I had been connected with it. He noted 
the use of the past tense and before long we had a lively discussion of the 
pro’s and con’s of the Movement. He admitted that in this matter of 
sharing sexual difficulties, the Group’s methods could be potential dyna- 
mite in the minds of young people. 


Relation to the Church 


What is the relation of the Group to the organized church? The biblical 
doctrine of the church as the body of Christ, as the possessor of the reve- 
lation of God in the Word, as the repository and guardian of the sancti- 
fied truth through the ages, fails to find a responsive chord in the leaders 
of the Group. Of course, efforts are made to win converts from among 
the membership of the church, and especially from the clergymen who 
will become active in their techniques and methods. But the church’s 
methods of winning souls to Christ are thought to be outmoded; preaching 
is not too important, the training of the youth through Christian edu- 
cation all right only so far as it goes. But according to the Group, much 
more can be done in individual conversation and personal evangelism. 
The church is not opposed by the Group, rather it is bypassed. 

What happens when a clergyman becomes active in the Movement? 
There was a young minister who was active in the Group and whose ex- 
perience led me to conclude that this new loyalty is likely to result in cleav- 
age in the congregation. The pastor who belongs to the Group will per- 
force seek to win converts to his views. These principles are fine and will 
enrich spiritually whomsoever they touch and affect. However, there will 
be some who will not accept his views and who will nonetheless remain 
earnestly committed Christians. Before long there will be a clique of 
those who believe with the pastor in the Group methods and techniques, 
separated from those who do not. 

The Group since the 30’s has taken another tack. It has entered the 
field of international relations and diplomacy. It has sought out persons 
in high places, “key people,” whom it endeavors to enlist in their cause. 
Thus, a recent two-page advertisement in Time and US News and World 
Report lists the important figures on the world scene who have endorsed 
the views of the group. 
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Two observations are in order at this point: one, people in the public 
eye are easily led to make innocuous and pious statements about peace 
and the need for a right relationship to God. Two, can we be sure that 
the world’s salvation can be won or attained if the important people are 
converted? I grant that if we must choose between converting a Detroit 
assemblyline worker and the president of the big auto company, it would 
seem to affect the nation and the world more if the executive were truly 
Christian. But in this stress on individual conversion of “big name” 
people, are we not forgetting that God brought his plans to pass through 
the so-called “little people” of history, the Jews, and that we should not 
overemphasize the part that even a president of a great corporation can 
play in the reshaping of our world? Our civilization and culture are such 
highly complex and involved matters that it would take more than the 
conversion of the heads of all the great corporations to bring in the 
Kingdom. 

Moral Rearmament is, to my mind, a class salvation. It travels in the 
best circles. It seeks its converts from the highest echelons of a country’s 
politics or economy. 

From the Christian standpoint, one of its most serious weaknesses is its 
broadmindedness about entrance requirements into the Kingdom. Where 
the church has always stood, and rightly so, for rigid tests and high re- 
quirements for church membership, the Group tends to minimize the 
details of a man’s theological beliefs. The basic truths of the Christian 
faith: the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection, are nowhere 
mentioned or stressed in the literature. In fact, lest anyone be deterred 
from joining the Group through any theological doubts, he is reassured at 
this point that the leaders of the Group are not themselves agreed on 
these points. The inference is left that it doesn’t matter much anyway. 

Theology and theological thinking have little or nothing to do in the 
formulation of group material. Their main emphasis is on “experience,” 
borrowing in a sense from Ritschl and Schleiermacher. Therefore theo- 
logical difficulties or differences of opinion are to be avoided. 


Sound biblical scholarship is noteworthy for its absence. I heard one 
of the Group leaders defend the teaching on “guidance” by saying that 
Jesus himself recommended it in the Lord’s Prayer when he said we 
should pray, “Lead us, not into temptation.” I am sure that such a com- 
ma is not authenticated by the text of the New Testament. 

At a recent meeting of the Group at Mackinac Island, Michigan, there 
were gathered on the platform Hindus, Mohammedans, and other non- 
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Christians. Such religious syncretism is not uncommon in Group circles. 
It is not too far wrong to think of Moral Rearmament’s theological basis 
as being the least common denominator of the various beliefs represented 
in their numbers. 

Another recent development is that of publicizing group views by 
means of dramatic presentations, plays, and skits which obviously require 
a great deal of time and money to put across their religious and quasi- 
theological viewpoints in a highly effective popular appeal. The plots or 
story-lines point up how the application of the Group’s teachings serves to 
answer a particular human problem such as labor relations, or alcoholism, 
or infidelity in marriage. The songs or jingles illustrate the same point. 

This seems to be an oversimplication of the Gospel’s demands, like too 
much of contemporary preaching. It is all well and good, for example, 
to point out how the application of Christian principles would serve to 
alleviate much of the present tension between labor and capital. But 
what would the Group do about a particular issue, say, the decision to 
strike unless certain wage demands were met? Could the president go 
back to his stockholders and say he acceded to the workers’ demands be- 
cause of the Group’s teachings? Or could the labor leader go back to his 
union and say he had not pressed for higher wages because of his adher- 
ence to the Group’s tenets? Our present industrial order is too complex 
to warrant such a sweeping claim that if only absolute love had its way, 
all our problems would be solved. 

If it is true, as has often been said, that every heresy emphasizes a neg- 
lected aspect of the Christian truth, then Moral Rearmament deserves 
the title of a twentieth-century heresy. The church of our day too often 
neglects personal evangelism, a definite and regular seeking out of God’s 
direction, and the demands of a rigorous ethic. These things the Group 
seeks to reclaim for the Christian church. 

There are many things for which I am personally grateful to the Group. 
It served to kindle my enthusiasm for the religious life during my college 
years. If it had not been for the Group, I am sure that I would not have 
entered the ministry, a decision I have never regretted. No doubt there 
are many others, no longer in the Group, who had a similar experience. 
However, it has its failings and these have become more and more appar- 
ent to me because of the road it has taken in the past twenty years. 
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SEEN THROUGH THE EYES OF FAITH 


The Last Book of the Bible: The Meaning of the Revelation of St. Fohn, by 
Hanns Lirye. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1957. 286 pp. $4.50. 


BisHop Livjeg, president of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many, president of the Lutheran World Federation, and a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the World Council of Churches, has a very traditional ap- 
proach to the Book of Revelation. Since it is in the New Testament and claims 
divine inspiration, it is “always” the “Word” delivered by God to John through 
Jesus Christ. As such it should not and cannot be interpreted by “historical and 
intellectual considerations,” but only “by faith through revelation.” One result 
of this approach, of course, is the neglect of modern scholarly studies of Revela- 
tion; R. H. Charles, in consequence, is disparaged and ignored, whereas Bengel 
(died 1751) is frequently cited with approval. 

His approach leads the bishop into still other dilemmas. He, perforce, must 
accept the worldview of Revelation. Heaven is an accessible place directly above 
earth where God sits on his throne in glory and power. The universe is populated 
with hosts of supernatural beings, both good and bad. Each church, at present, 
has its own angel who connects it directly with God’s throne. He also believes 
that Satan, in the form of a dragon, was actually seen by John to use his tail 
to sweep a third of the stars of heaven down to earth. Bishop Lilje is not so 
much concerned with the astronomical results of this action as he is with the 
possibility that “one-third” should not be taken literally, but actually means “a 
large number.” 

Furthermore, he accepts, with a few qualifications, the apocaplytic pattern of 
Revelation, its dualism, its pessimism regarding this age, the second coming of 
Christ, the catastrophic end of this present evil age through divine intervention, 
the annihilation of heaven and earth, the creation of a new heaven and earth, 
and the judgment, with the reward of the righteous and the punishment of the 
wicked. However, he finds some difficulty in John’s repeated assurance that all 
this is soon to take place, with reference to John’s times. Instead, the phrase “the 
time is near” is taken out of its historic context and modernized to mean “the 
outermost ramparts of time,” a concept which is not clearly explained. He also 
states that Revelation clearly promises that the Millennium is for martyrs only. 
He rejects this, when taken literally, as well as Augustine’s identification of the 
Millennium with the visible church; instead, the promise indicates the “final 
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spiritual possibility of the church on earth” during the time while Satan is 
chained, and the forces of evil less potent than before. 

Although God is “always” the author of Revelation, John is also the author, 
with his “own distinctive and original contribution.” Just how this can be so is 
not stated too clearly. Moreover, despite the assumption that Revelation con- 
sists in its entirety of direct divine revelations to John, the book draws freely upon 
Old Testament passages and, it might be noted, carelessly, and frequently in- 
correctly, upon Jewish traditions, and, in the case of the woman clothed in the 
sun, upon a primitive pagan myth embellished with astrological details. How all 
this is consistent with divine authorship is not clarified. 

These are but a few of the many instances in which the author creates more 
problems of interpretation than he solves with his quite traditional assumptions, 
believing as he does that the interpreter “must show that he has felt the breath of 
the supernatural world which breathes through the visions and prophecies of 
the book.” Since the first edition of the book was written during the shattering 
experiences of the beginning of World War II, and then was revised while he 
was a prisoner of the Nazis, Bishop Lilje’s approach may be appreciated if not ac- 
cepted. That it has gone into a fourth German edition and is now available in 
this English translation may be more a reflection of the bishop’s prestige than a 
true index to the validity of his interpretation of Revelation. 


MarTIN RIST 


A THEOLOGY OF HISTORY 


Order and History: Volume One, Israel and Revelation, by Eric VoEGELIN. 
Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 1956. 533 pp. $7.50. 


Tue author of this book took his doctorate at the University of Vienna and also 
did further postgraduate work at the Universities of Oxford, Berlin, Heidelberg, 
the Sorbonne, Columbia, Harvard, Wisconsin, and Yale. He has taught at the 
University of Vienna, Harvard University, Bennington College, and the University 
of Alabama. In 1942 he began his career at Louisiana State University, where 
he is now Boyd professor of Government. Although it appears that his main inter- 
est lies in political science, he has written a comprehensive work that presents a 
synthesis of Old Testament history, introduction, and interpretation with the 
emphasis upon theology. This volume is the first of a projected series of six bear- 
ing the general title of Order and History. 

The Introduction: The Symbolization of Order, is followed by four parts: I. 
The Cosmological Order of the Ancient Near East, in which the author discusses 
Mesopotamia, the Achaemenian Empire, and Egypt; II. The Historical Order of 
Israel, under which he treats Israel and History, the Emergence of Meaning, and 
the Histiographic Work; III. History and the Trail of Symbols, where the main 
topics are From Clan Society to Kingship, the Struggle for Empire, the Mundane 
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Climax, and the End of Israel’s Worldly Existence; IV. Moses and the Prophets, 
under which are presented the Deuteronomic Torah, Moses, and the Prophets. 
The book concludes with the Suffering Servant, and in theology this leads us to 
the brink of the New Testament. 

Professor Voegelin observes that the societies of the ancient Near East were 
ordered in the form of the cosmological myth. He aptly remarks (13): “By the 
time of Alexander, however, mankind had moved, through Israel, to existence 
under God and, through Hellas, to existence in love of the unseen measure of all 
being.” An important idea in the book is “the leap in being,” which does not 
mean a leap out of existence; in the case of Moses it represents “his response to a 
divine revelation.” Voegelin believes in revelation, and he regards Israelite history 
as representative of mankind. In striking fashion he states that history 
is the Exodus from civilizations and that communities must wind their way through 
the rise and fall of civilizations. To the writer history is not directed by some 
blind force or by accident, but by a personal God, who achieves his purposes in 
the lives of men and the destinies of nations. Revelation took place in history, 
where man has the experience of participation. In the Old Testament we have 
the first presentation of a philosophy of history, and anyone who is interested in 
this field will derive much profit from Voegelin’s book. The author has a pano- 
ramic sweep of the events of ancient times, and he correctly sees the position of 
the Chosen People in the divine plan of history. As regards the Deutero-Isaiah, 
the writer considers him as the author of the first theology of history. 

Voegelin understands the place of the covenant in the history of Israel and 
notes that it was a divine revelation of true order valid for all mankind, made to 
a particular group at a particular time. As the people of the covenant, Israel 
represented the expansion of divine creation into the order of man and society. 
Eventually the conception of the covenant is concentrated in a human being, the 
Servant of Yahweh, who is a covenant to the people and a light to the nations. 

Any interpretation of the theology of the Old Testament requires a knowledge 
of critical theories and the application of their principles. In this respect Voegelin 
has kept himself abreast with recent developments of Old Testament scholarship. 
He recognizes the documents or strata, J E D P, and calls Deuteronomy, Chapters 
1-30, the first pseudepigraphic book in Hebrew literature. He continues (352) : 
“When the D and P historians inserted the book in the J and E narratives, its 
pseudepigraphic character pervaded vast sections of the historiographic work.” 
He also accepts the late fifth century as the date for the completion of the Penta- 
teuch. He believes that with the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis the solid basis for 
Pentateuchal criticism was secured, but his interest does not lie in the dry work of 
the dissection of documents. At all times Voegelin moves in the realm of great 
ideas. With his interpretation of Deuteronomy the Law is not a burden, but 
represents a liberation from the tension of existence in the presence of God. 

Naturally in a book involving such extensive treatment questions are bound to 
be raised. The words myth and mythical, however, should not disturb the minister 
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of the gospel, since they are used in a well-known technical sense. The attempts, 
on the other hand, to apply to Moses the idea of a “god” have to be treated with 
caution; the words in Exod. 4: 14-16 appear to be simply an explanation of the 
place of the prophet in Hebrew prophecy: just as a prophet stood between God 
and man, so Aaron was to occupy a position between Moses and Pharaoh. If we 
consider Elohim (Gen. 1:26) as a plural of majesty, it is quite misleading to 
employ (16) the expression: “created man in their image to resemble them,” 
since in this connection the Hebrew uniformly uses a singular verb and the mas- 
culine singular suffix in b*salmd. On page 154 he speaks of “the application of a 
theory of symbolic forms,” but he probably would also admit the danger of sym- 
bolic interpretation. A strained case in point is (401): “the Egyptian in Moses, 
the old Son of God, who rose for the last time and had to be ‘killed’ in order to 
establish the New Son of God.” Voegelin is influenced far too much by Buber 
when he refers (400) to a “daemonic negativity,’ which Yahweh had absorbed 
and when he uses the term “Satan in Yahweh.” The reference to the death of 
King Uzziah (Isa. 6:1) leads the writer to note that when the mortal King of 
Judah passed away, the eternal living King of Israel lets himself be seen. Proba- 
bly, however, the prophet only intended to give the definite year in which he 
received his call, and no more. The proofreading is good, but on p. 359 line 7 in 
“Warned to follow,” it appears that the negative fell out after the verb warned. 
On p. 401, line 4 under (3), “make” should be makes. 


In general Voegelin follows a good line of interpretation. In connection with 
the Messianic problem which comes up in Christian exegesis, he maintains that 
the prophets in their time were not concerned with the revelation of the Logos, 
but with the characteristics of a political ruler in their lifetime, or in a future to be 
measured in a few decades. He rightly concludes that in any critical study of the 
question, the term Messiah should be avoided whenever possible. In other words, 
he generally does not want to read into a text more than it contains. 

The author has introduced the convenient term metastasis to denote the change 
in the constitution of being which was envisaged by the prophets. Occasionally 
he also employs interesting expressions as, for example, “The stubborn of heart 
are clever dialecticians”; ‘the fundamentalist device of literal misunderstanding.” 

Voegelin well says that the creation of Israel as the people under God begins 
with the message of Yahweh to Moses, proceeds to the covenant, and concludes 
with the constitution of the people under the Decalogue. He believes that the 
Decalogue of Exod. 20:1-17 has the probabilities of age and originality in its 
favor, and he sees no reason why the substance of the Ten Commandments 
should not have Moses as its author. On the other hand, he believes that Moses 
has left no writings, and he also maintains that there have not survived any 
records of Israel of the Mosaic period. 


It is fitting that the last chapter of the book deals with the prophets. Voegelin 
believes that these men were severely handicapped through lack of a philosophical 
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and theological vocabulary, They recognized, however, that the covenant in- 
scribed on tablets of stone had to be replaced by one written on the human heart. 
The prophetic experience moved toward the clarity of understanding that there is 
only one God beside whom no other god exists. The book concludes with the 
peak of Old Testament theology reached in the poems of the Servant of Yahweh. 

This is an important book and represents a significant contribution to Old 
Testament studies, and it is commended to professors of Bible and theology as 
well as to pastors, The remarkable thing is that it comes from the pen of a pro- 
fessor of government, but it is a good trend that theological knowledge is not 
narrowly confined to the strict limits of specialized departments. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 


INTERPRETATION IS FACT 


The Death of Christ: The Cross in New Testament History and Faith, by JoHN 
Knox, Abingdon Press, New York, 1958. 190 pp. $2.75. 


Tuts book reminds us vividly that we are living in a period when the best New 
Testament scholarship is being directed toward a creative theology. The careful 
research expended earlier in this century on sources, text, and other detailed mat- 
ters is fully recognized and gratefully used. Now, with all this research in the 
background, we are proceeding to set forth a description of the positive impact 
of the Christian gospel upon the life of man. The material in this book was first 
given in the form of lectures at the Divinity School of Yale University, at the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and at the Eden Theological Seminary. 

The first of three major sections of the work deals with “the external circum- 
stances and the historical causes of Jesus’ death” (p. 16). It is recognized that 
Jesus was put to death by crucifixion at the hands of the Romans somewhere 
around Jerusalem at the Passover time, under a sentence pronounced by the pro- 
curator Pontius Pilate. Knox thinks that the responsibility of Pilate has been 
underplayed and the guilt of the Jews has been overemphasized in the Gospels. 
Some of us would question the comparison made between Pilate and Pliny, for 
circumstances were very different in these two cases. Knox’s conclusion is that 
“the Jewish leaders, especially the priestly hierarchy, must in all probability bear 
some part of the responsibility for Jesus’ death . . . but certainly that part was 
less conspicuous and decisive than the Gospels suggest” (p. 26). 

The second section of the book discusses at length the way in which Jesus 
thought of his own death. Knox thinks that Jesus did not identify himself with 
the Suffering Servant. This was done by the church in its earliest preaching. “I 
am inclined to agree with the majority of critics that the conception of Jesus the 
Messiah as the Suffering Servant has its origin in the pre-Pauline period. . . . 
There is no evidence that Jesus himself was being represented as identifying him- 
self with the Suffering Servant (or for that matter with Messiah-Son of man) 
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until the time of Mark’s Gospel, well after the middle of the first century” (p. 47). 
On the other hand, he does think that Jesus may have thought of himself in close 
relation to the Son of Man, although he finds the psychological problem almost 
insoluble, Is it possible, he asks, that Jesus referred to himself in grandiose terms 
without being somewhat of a megalomaniac or without losing his true humanity? 

The problem becomes more acute when we find that nowhere do the Gospels 
refer to Jesus as the Son of Man except through his own words. “This startling 
fact creates a very strong presupposition that Jesus was actually remembered to 
have used the phrase and that he used it with some seriousness and impressiveness” 
(p. 86). In spite of this, Knox refuses to bring together the Son of Man concept 
with the Messiah or Suffering Servant concept. Jesus probably thought of himself 
as a prophet. His concern was not to psychoanalyze himself, but to proclaim the 
kingdom of God. Thus the emphasis on the Son of Man idea with the Suffering 
Servant idea was really the work of the primitive Christian preachers. 

In the third section of his writing, Knox turns to the meaning of the cross for 
the early church. He points out quite rightly that there are two dangers in our 
evaluation of the Resurrection. On the one hand, we may stress the continuity 
to such an extent that “the Resurrection becomes hardly more than a resuscitation 
and therefore without radical theological significance of any kind” (p. 133). On 
the other hand, by stressing the discontinuity “the death becomes the final end 
of an untimely insignificant human career and the Resurrection the beginning of 
all that really matters in the event” (p. 134). 

In the church the purpose of the death of Christ came to be described in 
many ways, such as redemption, forgiveness, justification, etc. Knox says that 
all these can be summed up under two categories, “victory” and “sacrifice.” The 
victory was the triumph over the powers of evil, thus providing deliverance to 
men. The sacrifice was offered so as to bring forgiveness to men. Both of these 
concepts are important and vividly dramatic. “Each story is coherent and con- 
sistent in itself, and each story is profoundly true, but the two stories cannot be 
mixed, with anything like a logically coherent result” (p. 153). 

It is not ultimately possible for us to tell how the death of Christ made deliver- 
ance and forgiveness available to men. This is the record of an experience. As 
such, it calls to us across the generations to enter into the same experience. We 
are summoned to take up the cross. Our responsibility is that “of dying to self 
that we may live to God” (p. 170). 


This reviewer must confess that he is puzzled by the fact that, on the one hand, 
Knox can insist that the primitive Christians could easily have changed the report 
of the historical situation so as to meet their own problems, but that, on the other 
hand, Knox can build a whole theological structure on the interpretations of 
these same Christians. Can theolcgical development be really satisfactory if it 
is erected on what some men thought, even if this thinking was somewhat divorced 
from historical fact? This is one of the ever-present dangers of biblical theology. 
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We are always tempted to make our theology dependent, not on the teaching and 
person of Jesus (insofar as we can recover them) but on what the disciples thought 
Jesus ought to have said or done. Taken to its logical conclusion, such a position 
makes all our Christian theology nothing more than the development of the 
pious and imaginative concepts of some known and unknown followers of Jesus 
in the first century. 

However, this book cannot and must not be ignored by any who are concerned 
with biblical thought. We may not agree that the messianic role was imposed on 
Jesus by his earliest followers. We may wish for some clearer interpretation of the 
Resurrection and its relation to the Crucifixion. We may find some inconsistency 
between the position taken in the first section of the book and that accepted in the 
third section. But we must be willing to evaluate the hypothesis here presented. 
This book will stimulate our own further research. 


Lyte O. BrisToL 


CHRISTIAN HOPE DEMYTHOLOGIZED 


The Presence of Eternity: History and Eschatology, by RupotF BuULTMANN. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1957. ix + 171 pp. $3.00. 


In his Gifford Lectures for 1955, Rudolf Bultmann has given an impressive 
demonstration of the sweep of his scholarship. Not only in the field of biblical 
theology, where he is his own authority, but also in the field of the general philo- 
sophy of history, where he is partly dependent on such writers as Karl Léwith 
(The Meaning of History) and R. G. Collingwood (The Idea of History), Bult- 
mann skillfully evaluates the contributions of many diverse schools of thought, and 
weaves them into a continuous narrative of man’s ceaseless struggle to understand 
his destiny. Even those who find his conclusions disappointing (as this reviewer 


does) must acknowledge a debt of gratitude to Bultmann for this clear and stimu- 
lating narrative. 


The story begins—after an introductory chapter setting the contemporary prob- 
lem of historical relativism and nihilism—with a review of pre-Christian attitudes 
toward history. The mythologies of primitive peoples are dismissed as basically 
unhistorical, concerned with natural powers personified as gods. “Only when a 
people becomes a nation through its history does historiography appear” (p. 12). 
After a transitional stage of annals or chronicles, mixed with mythological sagas 
and devoid of unified connection, true history begins to be written after the crises 
of the Persian Wars in Greece and the Philistine Wars in Israel, crises which 
made nations out of hitherto unhistorical peoples. The understanding of history 
in the Old Testament is, however, radically different from that in Herodotus, 
Thucydides and Polybius, who understood the unity of history as analogous to 
that of nature, “ruled by immanent laws which could be detected by psychologi- 
cal research” (p. 21). For the Hebrew prophets and historians, the unity of history 
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is found in “the guidance or education of the people by God” (ibid). The prob- 
lem for them is how God’s plan can reach its goal when even the Chosen People 
is persistently disobedient. 

Bultmann declares that “in early Christianity history is swallowed up in 
eschatology” (p. 37). The “end of the world” which Jesus expected shortly was 
something more final than the periodic world-conflagrations of the stoics and 
other Greek philosophers, based on the idea of a “world-year” eternally revolving 
and recurring like the seasons. It meant the final triumph of divine judgment and 
redemption over sin and disobedience which have made world history so chaotic 
throughout the “old Aeon.” Even within the New Testament, delay in the reali- 
zation of this purely eschatological hope leads to its “historicizing” in Paul and 
John, and its “neutralizing” in sacramentalism. The sense of the present realiza- 
tion of the eschaton grows, and the expected end retreats into the future. In 
later Christian thought this lengthened historical process is seen as subject to a 
divine providence which finally brings it to its purposive consummation—as in 
St. Augustine’s City of God and Bossuet’s Discourse on Universal History. This 
teleological interpretation of history is later secularized in Kantian and Hegelian 
idealism, in the idea of progress through science and technics, and in the dialecti- 
cal materialism of Marx. These secularized versions still retain (1) the unity of 
history, (2) its movement toward a teleological goal, and (3) the notion of escha- 
tological perfection, now changed into “the ever-increasing welfare of humanity” 
(p. 73). In later modern thought, even this secularized version of the Christian 
hope tends to be corroded away by historical relativism, which dissolves universal 
history into a series of specific civilizations that run their limited course and die— 
so clearly in Spengler, more qualifiedly in Toynbee. 

With Chapter VII, “The Question of Man in History,” Bultmann begins his 
search for a way to reassert Christian hope in the face of this challenge of relativ- 
ism and its accompanying threat of nihilistic meaninglessness. He suggests that 
the enduring “subject” of history, remaining constant while cultures rise and fall, 
is man. Man is not the mere plaything of nature that ancient and modern nat- 
uralism depicts; he is man as the Bible presents him, finding the true meaning of 
his existence as he makes responsible decisions in the sight of God, who encounters 
him in the actual course of historical events. After a careful analysis of the nature 
of history, Bultmann concludes that it is too deeply conditioned by the subjectivity 
of the historian to be knowable or interpretable as a connected whole. “Today we 
cannot claim to know the end and the goal of history. Therefore the question of 
meaning in history has become meaningless. But there still remains the question 

. . of the importance of single historical events and deeds of our past for our 
present, a present which is charged with responsibility for our future” (pp. 120 f.). 

One cannot help asking whether the necessary restatement of Christian faith 
and hope for changing historical situations—which is what Bultmann essentially 
means by his famous “demythologizing” process—really requires so complete an 
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abandonment of the social and cosmic elements in Christian eschatology, and its 
reduction to a personal glimpse of eternity in the existential moment of decision. 
This is indeed better than nihilism; but is the social message of the prophets really 
so irrelevant, and the apostolic witness to the nearness of God’s Kingdom in times 
of crisis really so unbelievable in this age of ours? 


WALTER MARSHALL HorTON 


DATED OPTIMISM 


Personality and Religion: What it means to be a person psychologically and re- 
ligiously. With case studies, by Paut E. Jounson. Abingdon Press, New York, 
1957- 297 Pp. $4.50. 


Tuts book represents, in a twofold sense, a landmark in the developing cross- 
fertilization between psychology and theology. 

First, Paul Johnson gives us a clear and embracing account of his lifelong 
struggle to make psychological insights relevant for the training of ministers. 
To a lesser degree, his book is the critical evaluation of a theologian who attempts 
to stimulate the psychological discussion of the nature of personality by the con- 
tribution of a theological understanding of man. 

The charm of the book is that it is not written primarily by a psychologist nor 
by a theologian, but, instead, by a man who has made it his life’s goal to proceed 
into the theoretical considerations from a very practical point of departure, that is, 
the religious content and the psychodynamics of pastoral counseling. This means 
that psychology, as well as religion, is evaluated in this concrete frame of refer- 
ence. The obvious disadvantage of this lies in the fact that, therefore, neither 
psychology nor theology really speaks for itself on an adequate theoretical founda- 
tion. The underlying question of the book, therefore, really seems to be: What in 
theology and psychology may lend itself to producing a personality healthy in 
its emotions as well as in its religion? 

This leads us to consider the second aspect in which this book is a landmark 
in the relation between psychology and theology. This book is the clearest and 
best end-product of a specific cooperation between liberal theology and clinical 
psychology. But it is rather hard, in the middle of the 2oth century, to share 
Paul Johnson’s well-intentioned but outdated image of man who needs only 
healthy religion and healthy self-understanding to be a useful member of human 
society. In the meantime our international and national struggles and failures, 
plus the writings of Paul Tillich and Reinhold Niebuhr, have profoundly shaken 
the optimism of liberal theology. This has convinced us that we have to go 
deeper and make more evident the respective presuppositions from which theol- 
ogy, as well as psychology, sets out. 

We may have to sacrifice this happy union between intentions and achieve- 
ments for the time being in order to gain a more solid and also more stimulating 
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conversation between both fields. When the author chooses as subtitle, “What it 
means to be a person psychologically and religiously. With case studies,” then 
I would have to remind him that contemporary theology at its best has embarked 
On quite a different evaluation of what it means to be a person. The same holds 
true if one surveys the present developments in psychotherapy, embracing clinical 
psychology and pschiatric and psychoanalytic therapy. As much as these secular 
fields are rightly opposed to authoritarian and dogmatic religion, nevertheless, 
they are realistic and conscientious enough to ask today for a religious considera- 
tion of man which is more able to deal with personality problems than was the 
liberal theology of the beginning of this century. 

Paul Johnson, in his excellent report on his thought and work, has made it 
unnecessary for us to look for any further help from such an approach. But he 
makes it all the more mandatory that theological education, in its biblical founda- 
tion, doctrinal conversation, and practical application, become more seriously 
aware that the problem of the understanding of man is never solved by one 
man or one period in history but will always be the most crucial testing ground 
for the solidity and relevance of any such education. We will have to take 
seriously the concrete and specific predicament in which the man of each succeed- 
ing age finds himself. But we will certainly not be useful servants when we meet 
this challenge only with a religious commonsense and some selective psychological 
insights. On the contrary, we will have to recruit theology’s most creative and 
scholarly thinking to prove its raison d’etre as the necessary evaluation of faith in 
the context of the church. Furthermore, theology will be a fruitful partner in the 
discussion with psychology only when it comes confidently and productively into 
its own and is never viewed merely as an instrument for the production of happy 
and mentally stable people. 

On the part of psychology, it is perhaps not only more challenging but also 
more relevant to take psychological views into consideration which may not 
yield themselves so easily to a symbiosis with religious thinking, but nevertheless 
may put their finger on very crucial and promising points of discussion with 
theology. For this reason, psychology, too, has to be allowed to speak for itself, 
independently and challengingly. This, I feel strongly, is not the case in Paul 
Johnson’s book. 

I have grown wary of books which may be useful as textbooks but nevertheless 
give the mistaken impression that we have arrived, rather than serve as a modest 
and realistic report on the present stage of development in the never ending con- 
versation between the psychological and theological understanding of man. With 
full respect for the pioneering work which has been done in the field of pastoral 
counseling and clinical training, I feel very strongly that the hour has come when 
we will have to shift the emphasis from the exclusively practical to a level of 
study and research where theoretical insights as well as experimental findings, both 
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based on a precise knowledge of theology and psychology, come to a challeng- 
ing conjunction. 

It is the great merit of Paul Johnson and his book to have led theological 
education to the point where this problem can no longer be avoided or brushed 
off with more practicalities. When we so appreciate his contribution, then it 
should encourage us to accept conscientiously the challenge which comes from 
theology and psychology as to the possibility of finding a common ground for 
their understanding of man, where they no longer have to be mutually exclusive 
or give up their respective identities in order to be interrelated. Rather, we may 


seek to take both seriously in their unique contributions, through which they 
can keep each other from going astray. 


Hans HorMaNnn 


TRIBUTE TO A RADICAL MONOTHEIST 


Faith and Ethics: The Theology of H. Richard Niebuhr, a symposium edited by 
Pau Ramsay. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1957. 306 pp. $5.00. 


TuIs symposium is one of the important events in the theological publishing 
world, for it contains the first full length consideration of the writings, the work, 
and the influence of one of America’s distinguished (ungrammatically, one 
would wish to say “most distinguished”) theologians about whom altogether too 
little has hitherto been written. We owe a great debt to Professor Paul Ramsey 
of Princeton University and his colleagues for planning and producing this vol- 
ume; we Owe even more, as they would be the first to acknowledge, to Richard 
Niebuhr himself, not only for his own books and essays but for the extraordinary 
way in which he has been both a stimulant and a catalyst in American theology 
during the past quarter of a century and more. 


The key to Richard Niebuhr’s thought is given on an early page of this book: 
he is a “radical monotheist.” God as the one supreme reality, the sole principle 
of explanation, the ultimate ground of the world, the inescapable One, the ut- 
terly dependable One, the final judge, the dispenser of grace and mercy—here 
are themes which run through Niebuhr’s work. He cannot discuss the sociological 
factors in American life without relating them all to the Kingdom of God; he 
cannot write about revelation without continual insistence on the fact that it is 
God who reveals himself; he cannot discuss the various Christian theories of cul- 
ture, of society, without making plain that they have significance only as they 
are seen in relationship to God; he cannot discuss the significance of theological 
education and analyze the survey lately made under his direction without em- 
phasizing again and again that it is God with whom men had to do and that the 


ministry must ever bring them to, put them under, and strengthen them by God 
in his radical reality. 
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It is appropriate, therefore, as the editor remarks in his preface, that this 
book on Richard Niebuhr should be entitled Faith and Ethics. For its subject 
never sees man’s moral situation apart from God and faith in God, while on the 
other hand he never speaks of God, beyond the relativities of man’s existence, 
without recognizing the necessity of “response” to God in the concrete actualities 
of historical existence. 

In consequence, the essays in this volume fall into two classes, although the 
classes do not in fact correspond to the two parts of the book. The first class is 
theological, the second ethical. The interest of the reviewer centers in the former 
class, so it may perhaps be permitted him to comment on these. They are, 
roughly, concerned with the background of Niebuhr’s thought, his own positive 
theological position, the “situation of the believer,” and the “real presence of 
the hidden God,” with one essay on value, falling between ethics and theology. 
In this group pride of place must certainly be given Dr. Hans Frei for his two 
long essays, the first on the background and the second on the content of 
Niebuhr’s theology. 

So far as one can understand Niebuhr, the analysis in these essays is entirely 
accurate. Especially significant is the careful study of the development of 
theological method in Germany since Schleiermacher, with a very thorough 
treatment of the methodological positions of Barth and of Troeltsch, to both of 
whom (as we remember from the preface of Niebuhr’s own work The Meaning 
of Revelation) the subject of this book is deeply indebted. My only regret about 
this chapter is that it is confined almost entirely to German thought, which is 
quite right in a discussion of Niebuhr, but which leaves the impression that there 
was little other significant work on the general topic of theological method dur- 
ing the period. The study of Niebuhr himself is thorough and careful; almost 
unconsciously, Dr. Frei demonstrates (what he might not wish to be implied) 
that the principal difficulty with Richard Niebuhr’s position, in so far as it has 
one, is his dependence on German thought. Especially in the realm of christo- 
logical discussion, it seems to me, the German background is obvious—and, for a 
great part, unfortunate. What I miss here is the basic cosmological note in 
christology. I admit that Niebuhr himself is weak on this point. But I think much 
more might have been made of the weakness and much more might have been 
said of the reasons for it in the predominantly German theological schools of the 
last century. 

The essay by Julian Hartt, on the believer, is a novel kind of approach. It is 
suggestive, interesting, provocative. The author forces us to think of the implicit 
metaphysic in the fact that there is a believing man, just as in an earlier essay 
Hartt once discussed so pointedly the metaphysic implied in the fact that man 
does pray. The connection with Niebuhr is somewhat tangential, but this is 
altogether to the good; in any event, it illustrates what so often appears through- 
out the book, that Niebuhr has been a seminal thinker, rather than one who 
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demands discipleship. Michalson’s essay on the “hidden God” is a very existen- 
tialist examination of the mystery of God who remains mystery even in his reve- 
lation. It is filled with insight and penetration. 

In summary, it should be said that this book is, for the most part, a series of 
studies suggested by Niebuhr’s thought rather than a summary of his views or 
a treatment of his direct influence. For this very reason, it is a greater tribute to 
the man and his work than a more direct and literal appreciation could ever be. 
I trust that it is permissible to close this review by saying that as one who has 
for years been associated with Richard Niebuhr in one way or another, and most 
recently in the Theological Commission of the World Council, the book is es- 
pecially welcome because of its patent witness to the man himself, in his vigor, his 
deep piety, and his utter honesty of thought. Richard Niebuhr is a great, but 
withal a simple, Christian thinker. To know him is to respect him; to know him 
through his works, is to listen carefully to what he has to say on any subject; to 
know him very well, and to work with him, is to love him, not primarily for his 
profundity of thought and depth of knowledge, but for his Christian humility and 
Christian faith and wonderful capacity for friendship—yes, even for deep 
affection. 


W. NorMAN PITTENGER 


PHILOSOPHERS OF DESPAIR 


After Utopia: The Decline of Political Faith, by JuptrH N. SuHxvar. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1957. 309 pp. $5.00. 


Tuis is a useful book for philosophers, historians, theologians, and social scien- 
tists. It is scholarly and stimulating, dogmatic and controversial. 

The author states that political philosophy has disappeared in recent years. 
The general sense of political helplessness induced by years of instability, war, and 
totalitarianism, is matched by the absence of original theories about government 
and political life. “Rather than look to the future at all, we tend to turn back- 
ward and ask ourselves how and why European civilization has reached its 
present deplorable condition.” 

No words are wasted by the author in setting to work. She starts with the 
Age of the Enlightenment as a period of political faith, and proceeds immediately 
to an analysis of the Romantic mind and its “unhappy consciousness” (to use 
Hegel’s phrase), its increasing criticism of society and culture, culminating in 
what she calls “the Romanticism of defeat.”” The core of the book, and its 
shrewdest section, is the critique of Sartre, Camus, Jaspers, Heidegger, and the 
other existentialists. I regard it as the ablest brief summary and critique of ex- 
istentialism that I have seen. 

Christian social thought then comes under analysis, and here the author is 
least effective. She calls the section “Christian Fatalism.” Most of her discussion 
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is concerned with such Catholic writers as Dawson, Wust, Maritain, and Eliot 
(she makes no distinction between Romans and Anglicans). Of the Protestants, 
only Brunner receives adequate treatment; Barth and Tillich are mentioned only 
twice and Niebuhr only once. 

The final section, entitled “The End of Radicalism,” examines the decline of 
liberalism, which has lost all its nineteenth century self-confidence; the fatalism of 
“conservative liberalism”; and the bankruptcy of socialism. 

Many of the author’s analyses of political thinkers are penetrating, and some 
are even brilliant. One is never puzzled to discover exactly what she thinks and 
why. She believes that all these philosophers of despair fail to explain the world 
they so dislike, but that it may well be impossible at the present time to offer 
more adequate explanations. The sanest attitude for the moment, therefore, is a 
reasoned skepticism, since “even skepticism is politically sounder and empirically 
more justifiable than cultural despair and fatalism. For neither logic nor history 
is in accord with these, and this even when no happier philosophies flourish.” 

Mrs. Shklar, now teaching political theory at Harvard, was awarded the 
Birkhead prize in 1956 by the American Political Science Association for that 
thesis which “made the greatest contribution toward the understanding of the tra- 
ditions, institutions, or methods of democracy, or the forces threatening them.” 
It is far livelier than most theses, despite its 836 footnotes. It has its weaknesses: 
the title is silly, for the Age of Enlightenment was not utopia, nor even utopian in 
its thought, however optimistic it may have been; her definition of Romanticism 
is much too broad; and some of her generalizations are sweeping (as when she 
says that “the faith in progress is repellent to most Christian thought . . . for it 
rests on the denial of original sin”). The book, nevertheless, is a concise hand- 
book of the almost steady trend of political thought toward despair, and it will 
therefore be useful to those who have not time to read all the “authors with an 
unhappy consciousness.” 

James G. LeEyBuRN 
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Shorter Reviews and Notices 





The Text of the Old Testament: An 
Introduction to Kittel—Kahle’s Bib- 
lia Hebraica, by Ernst Wurtu- 
WEIN, translated by PeTer R. Ack- 
roypD. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1957. 173 pp., 41 plates. 
$3.20. 


Tus book is intended to serve as a 
companion to Kittel’s edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, particularly of the third 
and subsequent editions which print the 
famous Ben Asher manuscript B 19“ 
now found in the Leningrad Public Li- 
brary. The author, who is professor of 
Old Testament at Marburg, presents 
in very compact form a history of the 
Hebrew text, a description of the an- 
cient versions, and a discussion of the 
principles and methods of textual criti- 
cism. These matters occupy 82 pages; 
the rest of the book contains photo- 
graphs and full descriptions of 41 in- 
scriptions and manuscripts important 
for the study of the text of the Old 
Testament. 

Wiirthwein shows a great indebted- 
ness to Paul Kahle, but his book does 
not give unstinted praise to BH®. His 
purpose is to promote intelligent and 
critical use of BH® and its apparatus 
criticus. The present English edition is 
so up to date that many references are 
made to the Dead Sea Scrolls and their 
significance for the Old Testament text. 

Anyone who wants to make more 
intelligent and more complete use of 


BH? should read this book. In addition 
to the obvious values, the reader will 
find here explanations of many sym- 
bols and notations used in BH?® that 
may have been to him obscure and 


puzzling. J. Pour Hyatt 





Der Begriff “Rhéma”’ im Biblisch- 
Griechischen. Eine traditionsges- 
chichtliche und semasiologische Un- 
tesuchung, by Erro Repo. Vol. I: 
“Rhéma” in der Septuaginta. Hel- 
sinki, 1951; pp. 204; Finnish marks 
600,-. Vol. II: “Rhéma”’ im Neuen 
Testament unter Beriicksichtigung 
seines Gebrauchs in der iibrigen alt- 
christlichen Literatur. Helsinki, 
1954; pp. 214; Finnish marks 800,- 
Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia (— 
Academia Scientiarum Fennica), 
Helsinki, Snellmanink 9g, Finland. 


THIs examination of the usages and 
meanings of the word rhéma in bibli- 
cal Greek was published in the Annales 
Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Se- 
ries B, tome 75/2 and tome 88/1, re- 
spectively, and it is probably due to the 
remote place of publication that Eero 
Repo’s valuable study has not so far 
found the attention it might otherwise 
have attracted if the work had ap- 
peared somewhere closer to the centers 
of Western scholarship. The first volume 
deals with occurrences of the expression 
rhéma in the Greek Old Testament 
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where it stands for the Hebrew dbr 
with its various meanings such as 
“word,” “command,” “thing,” ‘“mat- 
ter,” “happening,” “event,” etc., or for 
*mr. The second volume is chiefly de- 
voted to the New Testament usages of 
rhéma, but it also cites instances from 
the writings of the Apostolic Fathers 
and from patristic literature up to the 
middle of the third century. 

The author entered upon a course of 
studies that manifestly involved him in 
research lasting for a period of many 
years. Each of the two volumes of his 
completed work is subdivided into sev- 
eral sections in which Repo examines 
the frequency with which the vocable 
rhéma occurs in particular books of the 
Old and New Testament, the etymol- 
ogy and semantics of the Hebrew terms 
for which it stands, the etymology and 
semantics of the Greek expression, the 
historical development of the tradition 
by which the application of the term 
rhéma was guided in particular circum- 
stances, and finally the gradual replace- 
ment of this term by more genuinely 
Greek modes of expression. At the time 
when the various books of the Old 
Testament were successively translated 
into Greek, the vocable rhéma was no 
longer in general use in the sense 
“word,” but the translators intentional- 
ly fell back on this expression—and on 
its ancient meaning—when they ren- 
dered the Hebrew dbr or ’mr. The 
fashion of the time, however, was to 
eliminate rhéma and replace it by other 
expressions. From Genesis to the First 
Book of Samuel “The Word of the 
Lord” is usually rendered by rhéma; 
the usages vary from Second Samuel to 





Second Kings; from the First Book of 
Chronicles onward the term logos pre- 
dominates. It is now a puzzling phe- 
nomenon to notice that some of the 
older parts of the New Testament use 
rhéma comparatively more frequently 
than later Greek translations of some 
of the Old Testament books. This pref- 
erence can also be observed in Aquila’s 
and Theodotions’ renderings of the Old 
Testament, but here it may be due to 
the intention of avoiding the word logos 
to counter the Christian interpretation 
of Old Testament passages. 

The specialized character of Repo’s 
study prevents us here from going into 
details more fully and evaluating the 
significance of particular points which 
the author has made. Such an evalua- 
tion would require a more extensive 
treatment than can here be attempted. 
The comparative tables (vol. I, pp. 188 
f.) should be used with care; the au- 
thor sometimes bases his enumeration 
of the occurences of rhéma and logos, 
respectively, on Codex Alexandrinus, 
sometimes on Codex Vaticanus. This 
does not necessarily give a reliable illus- 
tration of the relative distribution. Re- 
po’s exposition is not seldom at vari- 
ance with other views, and though it 
may be arguable in various instances 
which view is preferable, the present 
study offers an opportunity of compar- 
ing differing views and weighing them 
against each other. 

As far as the New Testament is 
concerned, Repo explains the relatively 
frequent occurence of rhéma in first 
and second century writings as being 
due to two factors (not to be confused 
with each other): (a) the use of the 
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—— | Edited by JosepH HAROUTUNIAN, in collaboration with 
Louise PETTIBONE SMITH. Here are approximately 400 
pages of Calvin’s commentaries on passages from the 
Old and New Testaments. Covered are such significant 
themes as Biblical unity, knowledge of God, the nature 
of Christ, Christian life, sovereignty of God, election 
and predestination, and the purpose of the church and 
its ministry. $5.00 


Westminster Books 
living literature 
of lasting Significance 


Introducing the New Testament 
Revised and Enlarged 

ARCHIBALD M. HuNTER’S definitive survey of all of the 
writings of the New Testament in the light of modern 
scholarship. This new second edition has been revised 
aoe rms oN and enlarged to make it the best popular introduction 
= to Christian Scripture available today. $3.00 


: The Meaning of Baptism 


JOHN FREDERICK JANSEN presents an inspired series of 
meditations about baptism, suggesting new avenues of 
expression and practice so that baptism may be ob- 
served not as a social custom, but as a relevant symbol 
wea. Of living faith. $2.50 


wh The Gospel of the Incarnation 

. \ACRRARIITR GeorGE S. HENDRY’s important book presents the thesis 
that the Christian gospel concerns the total fact of 

¥ 8 HENDRY Christ, and that He bore divine forgiveness to men not 

only in dying but also in living. $3.75 
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Septuagint in Christian communities of 
the Greek world and/or the develop- 
ment of Christian cult practice from 
forms of the Synagogue worship in the 
Greek-speaking Diaspora; (b) direct 
connection with Palestinian-Jewish tra- 
ditions, and not seldom—in the form 
of “translation-Greek”—dependence on 
literary source documents that had orig- 
inated in a Palestinian environment. 
The author tries to demonstrate that 
in the same way as in translations from 
the Old Testament rhéma was pro- 
gressively more rarely used in such 
translations as were made in later times, 
so it ceased to be applied by Christian 
writers in the degree in which their 
communities had become disengaged 
from their original native soil. 

It required great courage to write 
this book in our time. The author re- 
fused to make any “short cuts” and 
took the road of laborious and detailed 
investigation. Repo is well versed in the 
recent literature on his subject, and 
has made use of English, German, 
Scandinavian, and French books and 
articles that have a bearing on the var- 
ious problems which he has tried to 
state and to resolve. 

Pau WINTER 





Archaeology and the Old Testament, 
by J. A. THompson. (Pathway 
Books) Wm. B. Erdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
1957. 121 pp. $1.50. 


THE eleventh volume in the “Pathway 
Books” series is a little manual on Old 
Testament archeology. Its author, who 
has had some field experience in Pales- 


tinian archeology, writes to show how 
this science has illuminated the charac- 
ter and meaning of the Old Testament 
as a historical book. The special plead- 
ing which the writer makes in the course 
of his presentation is well within the 
bounds of justification. As a whole the 
book is accurate, readable, and well 
organized. 

Because of the character of the series 
in which it appears, space has imposed 
strict limitations on the amount of ma- 
terial which could be included in this 
work, but it would appear that the 
writer has done well in judging what is 
crucial enough to be discussed. He has 
added another limitation himself—he 
ends the account in the year 586 B.C., 
with the remark that the period from 
this date to New Testament times re- 
quires a separate work. The citations 
refer constantly to the works of Albright 
and Wright, and sometimes to field re- 
ports themselves; for inscriptions he 
turns to Pritchard and Gordon. This 
procedure is probably a good one, for it 
means that his sources would usually 
be available to the general reader. The 
illustrations and maps are few and sim- 
ple, but the price of the book is suffi- 
cient explanation here. 

For those who cannot afford the 
larger and more expensive books in the 
field, this little book is a usable alterna- 
tive. It could well serve to introduce 
lay Bible teachers and students to the 
subject. 

James L. Mays 





In the Beginning God, by W1L.1am M. 
Locan. John Knox Press, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1957. 90 pp. $2.25. 
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A FOREWORD by Elton Trueblood, a pre- 
face by the author, and six short chap- 
ters make up this little book which deals 
with the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 

This reviewer found the first and last 
chapters particularly helpful. The first 
deals with “The Nature of the Early 
Chapters of Genesis.” Dr. Logan says, 
“_,. the method is that of poetic ima- 
gery and symbolism. The aim is to 
awaken in man an awareness of his 
existence in the presence of God and of 
his utter dependence upon God. The 
stories are told in such manner that 
when I read them, I realize that I am 
not reading an account of history; I am 
looking in a mirror!” (pp. 15). His 
treatment of Genesis’ method will aid 
those who are called upon to interpret 
the book to the modern mind. 

The last chapter sketches clearly the 
setting of the stage for God’s call to 
Abraham, previous “trials” with man 
having failed: the line of Cain ending 
in Lamech, the descendants of Seth 
coming to degeneracy before the Flood, 
and the new start under Noah coming 
to grief at the Tower of Babel. “From 
the story of man’s disunity the whole 
Bible from this point moves along the 
record of God’s re-gathering mankind 
into one family until the shout breaks 
forth, “The kingdom of the world has 
become the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever 
and ever” (p. 86). Here is good in- 
sight into the reason for the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis. 


SAMUEL S. WILEY 





The Book of the Law: Studies in the 
Date of Deuteronomy, by G. T. Man- 
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LEY. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1757. 
192 pp. $3.50. 


STuDIEs in the structure and style of 
Deuteronomy, as well as in its relation 
to other literature of the Old Testament 
and the divine names and geographical 
data it contains, convincec the author 
that the legislative section of that book 
(Chapters 12-26) goes back to Moses 
himself. The code was handed down 
by Moses at the time and place claimed 
in the book, was subsequently written 
and placed in the hands of the priests 
who provided the narrative framework. 

The author succeeds in “letting the 
book so far as possible speak for itself” 
(p. 22) in terms of his theological point 
of view which is frankly acknowledged 
in the epilogue. In spite of an impres- 
sive bibliography, his contribution is 
chiefly that of an apologia for that point 
of view rather than a significant contri- 
bution to Old Testament scholarship. 


Harvey H. Guturig, Jr. 





The Prophets (Harper’s Annotated 
Bible Series), by Juttus A. BEwer. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 


1956. 663 pp. $5.95. 


THis volume is the first of the cloth 
bound editions in the Annotated Bible 
Series, published by Harper Brothers. 
In it are gathered the writings of all 
of the Old Testament Prophets, com- 
mented on by the late Professor Bewer 
of Union Theological Seminary, and 
first published in separate booklet form 
during the years 1949 to 1955. 

The text of the Authorized Version 
is used throughout, which causes the 
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necessarily brief comments on the text 
to be overburdened with many expla- 
nations that would have been taken 
care of had the revised text been used. 
Each prophetical book is prefaced with 
a concise, helpful introduction. 
Throughout the work are interspersed 
short articles on “The Historical Back- 
ground of the Eighth Century Proph- 
ets’ (pp. 1-3), “The Prophets and 
Their Writings’ (pp. 4-6), “The 
Prophets of the Seventh Century” (pp. 
532-533), and “The Prophets of the 
Greek Period” (pp. 611-612). Al- 
though Professor Bewer, in his general 
Preface to the whole work, written in 
1948, says that the prophetical books 
are to be arranged in their historical 
sequence, we find in the present volume 
that Second and Third Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Ezekiel are listed for some 
strange reason among the Eighth Cen- 
tury Prophets. 

The purpose of the Annotated Bible 
Series is to make available for wide pub- 
lic use the best of modern scholarship in 
simple form. The author has admir- 
ably accomplished this goal for the pro- 
phetical books in the limited space 
given to him for comments. In the 
years after his retirement from Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, up 
to the time of his death, he poured his 
prodigious erudition and fine spiritual 
qualities into these booklets on the 
Prophets. This was his particular spe- 
cialty and first love in the Old Testa- 
ment field, as those who took his great 
course on the Prophets at Union Sem- 
inary well know. 

It would of course be impossible to 
discuss in detail Professor Bewer’s ex- 
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planatory comments on the texts of the 
prophetical books, but several remarks 
of a general nature may be given here. 
He holds that the Book of Isaiah is a 
compilation of the writings in the main 
of three authors. His treatment of 
Ezekiel is in accordance with the tra- 
ditional view that the book was written 
by the prophet during his exile in Baby- 
lonia. Joel is dated in the early fourth 
century, B.c., and Jonah a little later. 
Unfortunately the author could not 
make use of the Isaiah Scrolls from 
Qumran in his commentary on Isaiah 
which appeared in 1951. 

Professor Emil G. Kraeling, who 
saw the Daniel volume through the 
press after Bewer’s death, has penned 
a most fitting and deserved tribute to 
this prince of Old Testament scholars 
on the back of the book’s paper cover. 


CHARLES T. FRITSCH 





An Introduction to the Apocrypha: 
Based on the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion, by Bruce M. Metzcer. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, 


1957. xii + 274 pp. $4.00. 


TIMED to coincide with the publication 
of the Revised Standard Version edi- 
tion of the Apocrypha, this excellent in- 
troduction to the Old Testament apoc- 
ryphal books, written by one of the 
members of the translation committee, 
is precisely what is needed to introduce 
these books and make them intelligible 
to a generation of readers to which they 
are almost totally unfamiliar. After a 
brief introduction explaining the term 
Apocrypha and giving a brief account 
of the origin of the Hebrew canon, a 
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Sixth Notable Volume: “Studies in Dogmatics” 


FAITH and PERSEVERANCE 


by G. C. BERKOUWER 


As Dr. E. T. Ramsdell has already said, the importance of Berkouwer’s 
projected Studies in Dogmatics becomes clearer with the publication of 
each new volume, This is no less true of the present volume which deals 
with the doctrine over which much of Christendom has stumbled. 


256 pages; $4.00 





THE VISIBLE WORDS OF GOD 


JOSEPH C. McLELLAND. This unique 
volume is the first English study of the 
theology of Peter Martyr Vermigli (1500- 
1562), central figure in the great debate 
on the Eucharist. Of great import to the 
understanding of Calvin and English Re- 
formed theology. $4.00 


CHRIST IN OUR PLACE 


PAUL VAN BUREN. The first critical 
presentation in English of the Substitu- 
tionary Character of Calvin’s Doctrine of 
Reconciliation, the real key to Calvin’s 
theology. $3.00 


TESTAMENT OF VISION 


HENRY ZYLSTRA. Reflections on Lit- 
erature and Life, Education, and Religion. 
“Fills a vacuum that has been gaping for 
generations at the very core of our Re- 
formed tradition.”—EmiLe CAILuiet. 


$3.50 


EZEKIEL: The Man and His Message 


H. L. ELLISON. A scholarly, non-tech- 
nical study that displays remarkable in- 
sight into forty-eight of the least under- 
stood chapters of the Old Testament. 


$2.50 


KOEHLER’S SUPPLEMENTUM 


Now ready and announced at a price of 
$7.50, the supplement to Koehler-Baum- 
gartner’s Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti 
Libros sells for only $6.50. 








Pathway 





iXikis 


Recent 1958 
Releases: 


L. D. TWILLEY. The 
Origin and Transmission 
of the New Testament, 


G. W. BROMILEY. Sac- 
ramental Teaching and 
Practice in the Reforma- 
tion Churches. 


G. C. BERKOUWER. 
Recent Developments in 
Roman Catholic Thought. 


EDW. J. YOUNG. Who 
Wrote Isaiah? 


Pathway Books 
are Original Monographs 


$1.50 each 








At your bookstore 


Wm. B. EERDMANS 
PUBLISHING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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little more than half the volume is de- 
voted to a discussion of the individual 
books, each chapter containing an ac- 
count of the origin and significance of 
a particular apocryphon as well as an 
extended summary of its contents. 
Since he has a popular audience in 
view, the author gives little attention to 
critical problems; his book is in no way 
intended to take the place of such stand- 
ard scholarly “introductions” as those 
of Charles, Oesterley, or Pfeiffer. 

By far the most interesting and orig- 
inal part of the book is that contained 
in the last three chapters, where the 
author deals exhaustively with the in- 
fluence of the Apocrypha on the New 
Testament, the history of opinion in the 
church with regard to the apocryphal 
books, and the extent of their influence 
on literature, music, and art. These 
chapters are a mine of fascinating in- 
formation which cannot be found as- 
sembled in this fashion in any other 
place. Preachers and lecturers on bib- 
lical subjects will find this section of 
the book invaluable. 

In a book as carefully edited and 
proofread as this one, it is strange to 
find on the third page of Chapter 1 the 
misprint “Jedekiah” for “Zedekiah.” 
Also the reviewer would like to enter a 
mild protest against the somewhat pe- 
dantic insistence upon treating the 
word “Apocrypha” as a plural when it 
is used as the title of a precisely defined 
portion of Scripture. To treat it as sin- 
gular is good English usage, as illus- 
trated by the quotations on pp. 173 and 
195, and far more natural for the aver- 


age person. There are obviously many 
“apocrypha,” but only one Apocrypha. 


RoBert C. DENTAN 





The Dead Sea Scrolls, by Cuarues F. 
PFEIFFER. Baker Book House, Grand 


Rapids, 1957. 107 pp. $2.50. 


A TIMELY subject is given a surprisingly 
comprehensive treatment between the 
covers of this little book. It would 
make a good handbook for those who 
want a brief, ready reference, and the 
index seems well prepared for just such 
a use. It contains a more thorough 
treatment of the subject than one 
would expect to find in so small a book, 
and is written from a conservative but 
scholarly point of view. 

This book should be recommended 
reading for all who are interested in 
the Bible. On p. 99 we read, “Since 
Christian theology is based on objective 
reality it cannot be satisfied to remain 
ignorant of fact from whatever sphere 
fact may be presented.” Again on p. 
101 we find, “They [the Scrolls} do 
argue for a much earlier date than 
some have been willing to admit.” 

Those who are familiar with the 
history of this important discovery and 
the many divergent opinions which 
have been expressed about the Scrolls 
will be conscious of the omissions in 
Dr. Pfeiffer’s book, yet pleased that 
the most important facts are so well 
presented. One misses also the bibliog- 
raphy, and notes with regret that so 
few of the many references are cited. 
However, there is a good chronology 
found in the appendix. 
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The book is quite readable and well 
presented, and contains interpretations 
which are a distinct contribution to the 
literature on the subject. 


S. Wi_ps DuBosE 





The New Testament Background: Se- 
lected Documents, edited, with intro- 
ductions, by C. K. Barrett. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1956. 
xxiv + 276 pp. $3.50. 

Tus is a book which can give great 
help to students of the New Testament. 
It presents in English translation in- 
structive brief portions of a wide variety 
of ancient documents. In each case a 
concise introduction gives the setting 
of the portion translated, and added 
notes provide historical data and ex- 
planations which clarify the ancient au- 
thor’s meaning and show the relevance 
of what he says. 

The twelve chapters deal with The 
Roman Empire, The Papyri, Inscrip- 
tions, The Philosophers, The Hermetic 
Literature, Mystery Religions, Jewish 
History, Rabbinic Literature and Rab- 
binic Judaism, Philo, Josephus, The 
Septuagint, and Apocalyptic. An ap- 
pendix adds excerpts from the Zadokite 
Documents and the Manual of Disci- 
pline. 

Such a book is no substitute for a 
more extensive reading of this ancient 
material. The editor knows this, and in 
an introductory account of the sources 
he gives advice as to next steps in a pro- 
gram of reading in each area he covers. 
But the selections which he himself of- 
fers represent wise choice and they 
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show how much a knowledge of his- 
torical background can further our un- 
derstanding of the New Testament. 


FLoyp V. Fitson 





jesus in His Homeland, by SHERMAN 
E. Jounson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1957. 182 pp. 
$3.75. 


THE basic presupposition of the writer 
is that a realistic appreciation of Jesus’ 
environment is prerequisite to the un- 
derstanding of how he met situations 
which are typical of those which con- 
front mankind in every age. It is im- 
plied that the Jesus of history is impor- 
tant for revelation, an emphasis which 
this reviewer welcomes wholeheartedly. 

Jesus is studied in relation to the 
parties and sects of his day, with em- 
phasis upon the differences between 
them rather than upon the similarities. 
What distinguishes the treatment is the 
attempt to combine contributions from 
the Qumran Scrolls with the findings of 
archaeology and the standard materials, 
as the bibliography and the text indi- 
cate. A good map and several illus- 
trations enhance the value of the book. 

Thoroughly aware of the several re- 
ligious and political movements of his 
time, Jesus did not emerge from any of 
them nor did he form a separate party 
of his own. With sovereign independ- 
ence of spirit, in the prophetic mould, 
he stressed what God was doing and 
the obligation resting upon each person 
to act as a free and responsible moral 
agent. Because this was unacceptable 
to every party and sect he was repu- 
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diated, the significance of the Cross de- 
riving from his obedience and his faith. 

Although this bock is not an exhaus- 
tive treatment of the life and teaching 
of Jesus, it illuminates his mind in a 
significant way. 


DoNnALD T. ROWLINGSON 





Promise and Fulfillment, the Eschato- 
logical Message of Fesus, by W. G. 
KumMEL. Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 
Naperville, Illinois, 1957. 168 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tuis significant and erudite book bids 
fair to chart a bold and straightforward 
route across the stormy seas of escha- 
tological interpretation of the Gospels. 
Eschatology has made shipwreck of 
many an attempted exposition of the 
teaching of Jesus. Only the stout and 
intrepid navigator can traverse success- 
fully its deeps and shoals. Professor 
Kiimmel is a wise and competent pilot. 
His book is a careful exegetical treat- 
ment of a subject which has been inde- 
fatigably explored by Schweitzer and 
Dodd and Bultmann. None of these 
approaches is satisfactory to Professor 
Kiimmel. Schweitzer’s “konsequent” 
eschatological view that the announce- 
ment of the imminent end of the world 
was the central theme of Jesus’ message 
is for him inadequate. C. H. Dodd’s 
elimination of the “futurist” element 
in Jesus’ preaching in favor of a “re- 
alized eschatology” seems to him un- 
justified and even arbitrary. And to 
discard the expectation of the end as 
unessential is for Professor Kiimmel a 
refusal to face the issue, as is also the 


denial of the conception of time as a 
factor in Jesus’ thought. 


The key to the meaning of the es- 
chatology of Jesus lies for Professor 
Kiimmel in the wholeness of his mes- 
sage about God and in the meaning he 
attached to his own person. It was in 
Jesus that the Kingdom of God came 
into being, and it is in him that it will 
be consummated. “Promise and ful- 
fillment are therefore inseparably united 
for Jesus and depend on each other.” 
The fulfillment which has already taken 
place in Jesus guarantees the promise, 
and the fulfillment which is promised 
and concealed becomes truly significant 
only through the knowledge of the 
promise yet to come. 

Thus Jesus declares that the coming 
Kingdom of God is realizing itself al- 
ready in his person, his actions, his mes- 
sage. He promises the Reign of God 
because it was already being fulfilled in 
him. And to accept the preaching of 
Jesus about the Kingdom means not 
only hoping for the future, but hoping 
with an assurance based on the ex- 
perience of God’s redemptive action in 
the present. 

Thus Professor Kiimmel would re- 
concile present and future conceptions 
of the Kingdom, not by denying either 
of them, or by refusing to recognize 
their existence, but by realizing their 
full significance as they are ultimately 
related to the whole person and teach- 
ing of Jesus himself. Even as Jesus 
taught men to see in his coming the 
coming of the Kingdom, so also he led 
them to look forward to its consumma- 
tion in him. There is “an inseparable 
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The 
Crucial Task 
of Theology 
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E. ASHBY JOHNSON. In an age accustomed to the intellec- 
tual rigor of modern science and philosophy, theology is com- 
pelled to state the basis on which its own claim to knowledge 
rests. And it must make clear the means by which it inquires 
into realms beyond the proof of logic or experience. Squarely 
facing the task, Dr. Johnson analyzes the framework of theol- 
ogy—its scope, methods, and goals—in a unique and stimulating 


study. 


E. H. ROBERTSON. Who is man? Why is he here? Where 
is he going? Freud, Marx, and the Existentialists have all 
answered, yet men are still plagued by the anxieties of death, 
guilt, and meaninglessness. Drawing on the Bible and works of 
the greatest theologians, E. H. Robertson presents the Christian 
conception of man. He calls men to a glimpse of the high des- 


$5.00 


Man/’s 
Estimate 


of Man 





tiny that awaits them, and to the courage to claim it. $2.25 


The Hymnody 
of the 
Christian 


Church 


Coming in October: 


LOUIS F. BENSON. Liberally sprinkled with Dr. Benson’s 
penetrating insights into nearly every phase of hymnody, this 
classic begins with apostolic days, follows the origin and de- 
velopment of hymns and songs of praise, traces the influence of 
Luther, Calvin, Wesley, and others, and evaluates present-day 
hymns and hymn-singing. Here is the culmination of lifelong 
study and reflection by America’s greatest hymnologist. $4.50 


Ecumenical Studies in Worship 


Outstanding scholars from around the world will contribute to 
these studies, planned to meet a need for information on ways 
of worship, and on traditional and experimental liturgies. 


Each vol., $1.50; set of 4, $5.00 


ESSAYS ON THE LORD’S SUPPER 
Oscar Cullmann and F. 7. Leenhardt 


WORSHIP IN THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 


T. S. Garrett 


AN EXPERIMENTAL LITURGY 
j. G. Davies, with G. Cope and D. A. Tytler 


JACOB’S LADDER: The Meaning of Worship 


William Nicholls 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Richmond 9, Virginia 
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union of hope and present experience” 
in Jesus’ eschatological message. 

Here then is an “integrating” ap- 
proach to the eschatological teaching of 
Jesus. It is a salutary corrective for all 
one-sided and incomplete conceptions 
of this tremendous theme. This is a 
truly important book, with fruitful and 
far-reaching implications. 


JoxuN B. Corston 





Amos, Hosea and Micah, by NorMAN 
H. Snairu. The Epworth Press, Lon- 
don, England, 1956. 111 pp. $2.35. 


THIs commentary, together with others 
in this series [Epworth Preacher’s Com- 
mentaries|] is written for a particular 
purpose and fulfills a definite need. For 
a number of reasons the average preach- 
er will welcome the volumes of this series 
as they appear. For one thing, they are 
written by eminent students of the Bible 
and reflect an up-to-date, scholarly view 
point. At the same time, they are brief 
enough in treatment to be easily read 
by the busy pastor. Since the minister’s 
interest is primarily homiletical, critical 
questions are dealt with only as they be- 
come essential to the meaning of the 
passage. Dr. Norman Snaith, who has 
prepared this excellent book, makes the 
eighth century prophets, Amos, Hosea 
and Micah, speak with the freshness of 
the morning newspapers. The writer 
seeks to accomplish two aims: (1) To 
explain the original meaning of the 
books under consideration, and (2) To 
indicate their relevance to contemporary 
moral problems. Dr. Snaith accomp- 
lishes both of these aims with a high 
degree of success. The imaginative 
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preacher will find these pages a happy 
hunting ground for sermonic inspiration, 

The commentary frequently illumines 
the ancient passages with modern illus- 
trations which brush away the dust of 
ages which so often obscures the mean- 
ing of Old Testament passages. 


Rospert H. BuLtock 





Fascicles of the Biblischer Kommotah, 
Altes Testament (M. Noth, ed; Neukir- 
chen, Verlag der Buchhandlung des 
Erziehungsvereins ) continue to appear 
as they are ready. So far four fascicles 
of Ezekiel (W. Zimmerli), two of Hosea 
(H. W. Wolf), one of Psalms (H. J. 
Kraus) and one of Lamentations 
(Kraus) have been received. Lamenta- 
tions is complete and has been reviewed 
in these columns, Others will be re- 
viewed when the finished work is in 
hand. This promises to be an excellent 
and very useful commentary series in 
every respect. 





Introducing the New Testament, by 
ARCHIBALD M. Hunter. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1958. 
208 pp. $3.00. 


WHEN the first edition of this admira- 
ble “introduction” was issued in 1945, 
wartime paper shortages compelled the 
publishers to limit the book to 123 
pages, which permitted treatment of 
only those books which the author 
“deemed the more important” in the 
New Testament canon. In this second 
and enlarged edition nine new chapters 
have been added, treating the thirteen 
books which were omitted from the 
original edition. 
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This enlarged edition brings to com- 
pletion an excellent tool for the thought- 
ful Bible student. The book is exactly 
what it purports to be—an introduction. 
Each New Testament book is evaluated 
in the light of its historical background. 
Critical problems are discussed. Major 
themes are crystallized. Content is help- 
fully organized. In addition to book 
“introduction,” five short chapters and 
an epilogue deal with general matters 
relating to New Testament studies, such 
as the language of the New Testament, 
the formation of the canon, and the like. 

The author seems disinclined to take 
a dogmatic stand on debatable points, 
wishing rather to present various views 
and leaving the reader to make his own 
decisions. Where he does express an 
opinion, his viewpoint is “moderate.” 
In regard to the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, for example, he concludes, after 
discussing the problem, “The simplest 
and most satisfying solution of the 
problem is that which discovers in the 
author a devoted disciple of the Apostle 
John” (pp. 62). 

This is a book for both the trained 
and the untrained student. Here the 
technical findings of the most recent 
New Testament scholarship are medi- 
ated in a form which both will find 
interesting and helpful. 


JosepH B. CLower, Jr. 





The Problem of History in Mark, by 
James M. Rosinson. Alec R. Allen- 
son, Inc., Naperville, Ill., 1957. 95 
pp. n.p. 

Tuts is vol. 21 in the popular “Studies 

in Biblical Theology” series, edited by 
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Professors Manson and Rowley in Eng- 
land and professors Filson and Wright 
in America. The book sketches the 
various 19th century theories of Mar- 
can historicity followed by the theologi- 
cal interpretation which came in with 
Wrede and Schweitzer at the beginning 
of the 2oth, including various “mytho- 
logical” views. The present status is 
“theologically understood history.” Dr. 
Robinson insists that the “cosmic” lang- 
uage of Mark’s introduction provides 
the clue to his view of history; Jesus’ 
temptation, exorcisms, healings, and 
controversies were all interpreted as 
phases of his eschatological struggle 
with the powers of darkness. The reli- 
gious experience and theological con- 
ceptions of the Christian community— 
from A.D. 30 to Mark’s time—are also 
reflected in this interpretation, and are 
explained in sociological and psycho- 
logical terms. But what if Mark had no 
theory of history? What if the whole 
now popular “biblical” or “neo-ortho- 
dox” insistence upon finding a body 
of unified, consisted, systematic thought 
reflected in Mark—or in the New Test- 
ament—or in the Old—is mistaken? 
What if the process by which the early 
Christian tradition got written down in 
the early Christian church was a far 
simpler, more naive, less theological, 
less speculative, less introspective pro- 
cess? It is a pity that the New Testa- 
ment literature is so brief, so scanty, 
and therefore so wide open to theologi- 
cal interpretation!! Would any short 
religious writing (like Mark—54 pages 
of Greek text in Nestle), if it turned up 
in a Jewish or Hellenistic milieu, or in 
a classical, be subjected to such an in- 
sistent demand to “stand and deliver” 
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the inner meaning of its historical as- 
sumptions? The basic presuppositions, 
namely, that Mark had a view of his- 
tory, that he was trying to write a his- 
tory, and that his hypothetical, funda- 
mentally systematic, philosophical or 
theological concept of history can be 
reconstructed—these basic presupposi- 
tions seem to me still to await proof. 


FREDERICK GRANT 





The Gospel of Mark by WitttaM Bar- 
cLay. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, Second edition, 1956. 390 
pp. $2.50. 


THE growing interest in Bible study on 
the part of lay people has led to the 
appearance of several series aimed at 
lay people. The Daily Study Bible, un- 
der the general editorship of William 
Barclay, lecturer in New Testament 
and Hellenistic Greek at the University 
of Glasgow, and successful pastor in 
Scotland, combines careful scholarship 
and homiletical help for readers, The 
Gospel of Mark sets the pace for other 
volumes appearing in this series. Dr. 
Barclay draws on his knowledge of 
background material and the Greek 
text to throw much light on the Gospel 
of Mark. His outline is well done, 
though not particularly different from 
other outlines. His homiletical bent 
occasionally inserts the sermon outlines 
which one suspects he has used in a 
fruitful preaching ministry. 

The reviewer’s only question about 
this work for lay people is not in its 
simplicity and clarity, both of which are 
to be commended, but in the basic ap- 
proach. Dr. Barclay does a good job— 


but he does it all for the students. Many 
lay people will read his book without 
ever reading the Gospel of Mark. His 
excellent work then becomes a second- 
ary source substituted for the primary 
source, Would it not be well also to ask 
questions which would send readers in- 
to the Gospel of Mark? Then the in- 
clusion of the text would have real 
point. 
JosepH M. Getrtys 





The Gospel of John, by WILLIAM Bar- 
cLay. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1958. Volume 1 (Chapters 
1-7, 268 pp, $2.50. Volume 2, 338 
pp, $2.50. 


WILLIAM Barciay, an eminent New 
Testament scholar, has a rare gift for 
popular exposition and practical appli- 
cation of the New Testament to the life 
of today. The material contained in the 
various volumes published to date by 
the Westminster Press (including Mark, 
Luke, Acts, and the Corinthian Letters) 
originally appeared under the auspices 
of the Church of Scotland. Their wide- 
spread popularity has led to their Amer- 
ican publication. 

In each volume there is a brief bibli- 
cal text (the author’s own fresh transla- 
tion), followed by exposition and appli- 
cation, with a wealth of historical and 
literary allusions—a commendable com- 
bination of biblical scholarship, religious 
devotion, and literary grace. The books 
are admirably adapted for daily reading. 


The difference between John and the 
Synoptic Gospels is explained in part 
by the fact that the Fourth Gospel was 
written at the end of the first century, 
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Jesus: Lord and Christ 


By JOHN KNOX. Now in a single volume—The Man Christ 
Jesus, Christ the Lord, On the Meaning of Christ. “The very 
quintessence of honest, even radical, criticism coupled with 
equally honest and deeply Christian conviction.”—W. Nor- 
MAN PITTENGER. $4.00 


Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts 


By SIR FREDERIC KENYON. Revised by A. W. ADAMS. Brought com- 
pletely up to date and incorporating the latest textual and archaeological 
discoveries. With additional illustrations; a new chapter on “Revisions and 
Translations since 1881”; introduction by G. R. Driver. $6.95 


The Theology of the Old Testament 


By EDMOND JACOB. “Provides a very valuable survey of the 
teaching of the Old Testament. Throughout the work is careful, 
reliable, and scholarly.”—H. H. Row ey. “Written clearly . . . 
well informed . . . reliable and up-to-date.”"—Ropert H. 
PFEIFFER, Harvard University. $5.00 





Critique of Religion and Philosophy 


By WALTER KAUFMANN. “Gripping and stirring, worthy of its bold title. I 
know of nothing else which treats so extensively and capably so many aspects 
and varieties, so many grounds and consequents, of religion in general.” — 
DonaLp C. WituiaMs, Harvard University. “Mr. Kaufmann is an extraordi- 
narily learned and sensitive mind.”—BraNnD BLANSHARD, Yale University. 


$5.00 
Birth and Rebirth 


The Religious Meanings of Initiation in Human Culture 
By MIRCEA ELIADE. The meaning and symbolism of initiatory 
rites in the religions of the world. The material is drawn mainly 
from primitive tribes, but the patterns of initiation in the 
higher religions of India, Greece and Rome are also described 
as well as their duration in Christianity. (Coming Sept.) $3.50 


Modern Literature and the Religious Frontier 


By NATHAN A. SCOTT, Jr. A pioneering work in which the author attempts 
to define a distinctively Christian position in literary theory and criticism. 
“Marks a big step ahead in the promising new concern of the churches with 
the modern arts and with the creative writing of our time.”—Amos N. 
WILDER. $2.50 
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at a time when the gospel needed to be 
restated in terms that the Gentile world 
could understand, at a time also when 
it needed to be defended from Gnostic 
heresies, which threatened both the deity 
and the humanity of Christ. In Dr. 
Barclay’s judgment the actual penman 
of the letters was John the Elder; “the 
mind and memory behind them was the 
aged John the Apostle, the master 
whom John the Elder always thought 
of and described as ‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.’ ” It is the greatest of all 
the Gospels because it gives us not only 
what Jesus said, but also what he meant. 





Unknown Sayings of Jesus, by JoAcHIM 
Jeremias. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1957. viii + 110 pp. $2.00. 


Tuis little volume, translated by Regin- 
ald Fuller, consists first of an analysis 
of the “agrapha” (unwritten, rather 
than actually unknown, sayings of Jesus, 
and ultimately “uncanonical” rather 
than unwritten) in relation to their 
transmission, the sources in which they 
are found, their authenticity, and their 
importance for the study of the Gospels. 
After this, Jeremias takes twenty-one of 
the sayings which in his opinion “have 
the same claim to historicity as the say- 
ings in our four Gospels, ” and provides 
exegesis of them. The result of his in- 
vestigation is to show that at some 
points these materials supplement what 
is already available in the canonical 
Gospels; more cannot be claimed in 
spite of Jeremias’ strenuous efforts to 
find deep meanings in them. 


Two further questions deserve much 
fuller consideration. (1) In view of the 


Interpretation 





current emphasis on the literary struc- 
ture and the theological outlook of the 
canonical Gospels, more emphasis 
should probably be placed on the con- 
text of many of these uncanonical say- 
ings; for many of them are to be found 
in apocryphal gospels and they have 
presumably been modified in relation to 
the purposes of the authors of these 
books. To understand the sayings as 
we have them, the purpose for which 
they were transmitted has to be taken 
into account. (2) We now know more 
about the newly discovered Gospel of 
Thomas, which apparently combines 
materials derived from the Gospels of 
the Hebrews and of the Egyptians. It 
turns out to be the document from 
which the Oxyrhynchus “sayings of 
Jesus” come, and we know that as early 
as Origen’s time it was rejected by or- 
thodox Christians. On the one hand, 
then, the setting of these sayings sug- 
gests caution in employing them in re- 
lation to the canonical Gospels and their 
materials. On the other, analysis of 
some of the sayings of Jesus in ““Thom- 
as’’ seems to show that they have been 
handed down in forms perhaps more 
authentically historical than those used 
in the canonical Gospels (cf. G. Quispel 
Vigiliae Christianae XI, 1957, 180- 
207). 

What conclusion is to be drawn from 
such an analysis? Is it the case that 
apocryphal Gospels, after all, can con- 
tain materials in some respects more 
reliable than those in canonical Gos- 
pels? If this question has to be answered 
affirmatively, then we may have to 
reach the conclusion that the authority 
of the canonical Gospels is theological 
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rather than historical, and the breach 
between theology and history will be 
still further widened. The importance 
of the canonical Gospels will be found 
in their interpretations of the meaning 
of Jesus rather than in their accurate, 
or relatively accurate, recording of what 
he did and said. 

In any event, Jeremias and Fuller 
deserve our thanks for reminding us of 
these apocryphal materials and for lay- 
ing emphasis on a much neglected 
aspect of New Testament study. 


RosBert M. GRANT 





Golgotha and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, by ANDRE Parrot. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1957. 


127 pp., 39 figures, 11 plates. $2.75. 


WueErRE was our Lord crucified and 
where was he buried? Results of bib- 
lical archaeology relevant to these im- 
portant questions are given in this book 
concisely stated in a style suitable for 
laymen and yet with ample documenta- 
tion for the student. The author is an 
internationally known scholar, field ar- 
chaeologist and administrator of the 
French National Museums. 


Fifty years ago the claim that the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre en- 
shrines Golgotha and the Tomb of 
Christ seemed to rest mainly on 
“church tradition.” A half century of 


archaeological investigation, and topo- 
graphical and linguistic studies clearly 
call for reconsideration of this conclu- 
sion. M. Parrot presents his own con- 
clusions cautiously but with some feel- 
ing: it is not “absolutely certain” that 


the sepulchre of Jesus lies in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre but “what I do 
believe to be established is that the over- 
whelming probability is that it is there 
and nowhere else .. .” (p. 58). Re- 
garding a frequently mentioned rival 
site the author is positive, “In the most 
categorical terms, nothing is ever more 
certain than that the Garden Tomb is 
a myth. One hopes that no sensible 
person will ever again be misled by it” 
(p. 65). Parrot’s fourth and last chap- 
ter reviews what is known of Jewish 
tombs and burials in the time of Christ. 
His general conclusions would not have 
been altered greatly but it would have 
been useful to include some references 
to the study of burials at Qumran and 
to fairly extensive recent investigations 
in Israel (as in J. Pinkerfeld, “Two 
Fragments of a Marble Door from 
Jaffa,” ’Atiqot I, 1955, 89-94). 

Pere Vincent, long-time resident of 
Jerusalem is here quoted (p. 66n) rela- 
tive to the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre in its present state, ““The first sen- 
sation one has on coming into this 
building is . . . a sensation of chaos.” 
Precisely that reaction has led many to 
find other sites more satisfying. None- 
theless “sensible persons” will have to 
deal with the facts Parrot has here mar- 
shalled so clearly and with the pene- 
trating logic of his conclusions. Cer- 
tainly by reading this book before they 
go, U. S. Protestants planning to visit 
Jerusalem would have a far better un- 
derstanding of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre and a dozen other places in 
the Holy City as well. 
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The Acts of the Apostles: Text and 
Commentary, by Giuseppe RicclI- 
ott1. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, 1958. 420 pp. 
$8.00. 


THE distinguished Titular Abbot of the 
Canons Regular of the Lateran, and 
editor of the new Italian Encyclopedia, 
has now added another volume to his 
learned biblical studies. The History of 
Israel (1939), The Life of Christ 
(1941), and Paul, the Apostle (1946), 
each have been available in English 
translation to American readers for sev- 
eral years. The present volume has 
been translated from the Italian by 
Laurence E, Byrne. 


The text of the Acts used is the Con- 
fraternity version supplemented by oc- 
casional direct translation from Ricci- 
otti’s Italian text rendered from various 
Greek codices. The 42 page Introduc- 
tion consists of eight chapters. It is an 
exceedingly well written discussion of 
the content and text of the book to- 
gether with essays on the identity of 
Luke and his historical sources. Al- 
though Ricciotti denies that the book 
could have been written to be a legal 
defense of Paul, he does affirm that one 
of the main features of the book is to 
demonstrate the benevolent attitude of 
Roman magistrates toward Paul, and 
thus to create a favorable atmosphere 
for all Christians. The composition of 
the Acts is dated about 64 A.D., the 
abrupt conclusion of the book being 
due to the burning of Rome under Nero. 
The introduction is concluded by a very 
fair summary of the history of criticism 
of the Acts during the past century and 
a half. 
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Scholar and layman alike can appre- 
ciate this commentary, for here breadth 
and depth of learning are combined 
with simple but fluent expression. The 
translator has done his work so well 
that readability is one of the most attrac- 
tive characteristics of this valuable hand- 
book for the study of the Acts. 


Howarp TILLMAN Kuist 





A Commentary on the Acts of the A pos- 
tles, by C. S. C. Witttams. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1957. 301 


pp. $4.00. 


THIs commentary, one of two appear- 
ing in the new series of Harper Com- 
mentaries on the New Testament edited 
by Henry Chadwick, is to be welcomed 
as one of the most helpful of the many 
commentaries on Acts. Compact in its 
style it requires close attention on the 
part of its readers. Its value lies in the 
carefulness with which it gives the vari- 
ous views of the many mooted questions 
regarding the Book of Acts. The author’s 
own well-reasoned conclusions tend to 
be conservative or moderate. As he 
sees it the evidence is favorable to the 
Lukan authorship. It is quite likely 
that Luke wrote Acts after an early 
draft of Gospel material which he sent 
to Theophilus as his first treatise (not 
necessarily “‘Proto-Luke” as defined by 
B. H. Streeter or Vincent Taylor). A 
strong case can therefore be made for 
dating Acts before the Fall of Jerusalem, 
and before Luke knew the outcome of 
Paul’s imprisonment and trial. Paul’s 
visit to Jerusalem as described in Gala- 
tians 2 is probably to be identified with 
the famine visit mentioned in Acts 11. 
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The radical view that the speeches in 
Acts are Luke’s own compositions is to 
be rejected. ““The language used in the 
speeches, at least of Peter, is quite clearly 
primitive and entirely consonant to 
what the probabilities of the case would 
suggest.” 





Saint Paul and the Mystery of Christ, 
by CLAUDE TRESMONTANT, trans- 
lated by DonaLp Attrwater. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1957. 190 


pp. $1.35. 


Tus volume is a paperback book in 
Harper’s Men of Wisdom Series. The 
author gives an opening chapter to an 
evaluation of the sources of our knowl- 
edge of the life of Paul and to the at- 
tempt to place Paul within the setting 
of the age in which he lived. The key 
to the book is the second chapter in 
which the author claims that Paul if 
he is to be understood at all must be 
seen in his place in the mystery of 
Christ. He says that Paul “‘was the last 
to see the Risen Christ and his synthesis 
is a final stage of revelation” (p. 42). 
We have in this book a presentation of 
Paul as the one chosen of God to make 
known to the Gentiles his eternal gospel 
as centered in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
He feels that only as we adopt this 
cosmic viewpoint can we hope to under- 
stand Paul’s “mission and his incom- 
parable synthesis of biblical theology.” 
But he insists that “viewed thus his life 
and teachings truly constitute the turn- 
ing point in world history” and that 
Paul enables us to understand that “the 
sole aim of creation is the sharing by 
the created being of the life of the 





THE CHURCH REDEMPTIVE 


Howarp Grimes. A study of 
its mission in creating, nurtur- 
ing, and sustaining the fellow- 
ship of faith. $3.50 


JESUS AND HIS COMING 


J. A. T. Rosinson. An impor- 
tant statement of what we can 
believe today about the Second 
Coming of Christ, the form of 
validity of the doctrine. $4 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST 


Joun Knox. A profound, deep- 
ly moving study of the signifi- 
cance of Christ’s death. For the 
serious layman as well as the 
theologian. $2.75 


THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE TRINITY 


Cyrit C. Ricuarpson. An orig- 
inal and creative discussion of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, 
questioning the validity of the 
classical doctrines. $3 


JEREMIAH: PROPHET OF 
COURAGE AND HOPE 


J. Pamir Hyatt. An interpre- 
tation of the prophet’s life and 
message, written for the average 


reader. $2 


Visit your bookstore soon 
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Creator.” (These quotations are from 
the back cover of the book. ) 

The author’s aim therefore is to pre- 
sent Paul as a man of wisdom raised up 
at a crucial time in the history of re- 
demption to proclaim the gospel to the 
Gentiles in his age and to all men in 
the ages to come. The book is designed 
for reading by those who do not know 
the Scriptures. It contains long quota- 
tions from Acts and from Paul’s letters, 
based on Ronald Knox’s version. The 
author is a Roman Catholic, but the 
book is not written in a way that would 
be offensive to Protestants. A feature 
of the volume which should add to its 
popularity is the way in which it is 
illustrated with photographs of scenes 
from the lands of the Bible and with 
selections from great pictures which 
deal with the life of Paul. 

The book has some obvious weak- 
nesses such as for example the strange 
passage in which the author says “the 
Song of Songs is the key to all the 
Scriptures, for it enshrines the secret of 
secrets—God’s bridal love for his bride” 
(p. 148). The author has failed to give 
adequately the human side of Paul or 
to introduce us at all to the arresting 
array of human personalities which sur- 
round Paul. This is hardly a life of 
Paul. It is better understood as a pre- 
sentation of Paul as a man of wisdom— 
as an estimate of the significance of 
Paul for Christian thought. When un- 
derstood in this way, the book is to be 
warmly commended. 


HotMEs ROLSTON 





The Holy Spirit and Eschatology in 
Paul (Scottish Journal of Theology 


Occasional Papers No. 6), by Nem 
Q. HamIittTon. Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, 1957. 94 pp. 8/6 net. 


THE key to Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit 
as interpreted in this doctoral thesis is 
the doctrine of Christ. The Spirit in 
communicating the benefits of redemp- 
tion communicates Christ. In II Cor. 
3:17 Christ and the Spirit are identi- 
fied, and the identity is dynamic as the 
Spirit carries out his redemptive action 
in and for the believer. The Spirit was 
the power which accomplished Christ’s 
resurrection, and he is the life principle 
of Christ’s new exaltation existence. 
Christ’s resurrection is continuous with 
the future general resurrection at the 
end of time. Hence the basis of Paul's 
pneumatology, beside his Christology, 
is his eschatology. The Spirit is related 
primarily to the future, to eternity, and 
to the time of the consummation of the 
redemptive process; and through the 
Spirit the future breaks into the present. 
Therefore the Christological and es- 
chatological aspects of Paul’s doctrine 
of the Spirit determined his understand- 
ing of the nature of the Christian life in 
the period between Christ’s resurrection 
and the end. Consequently “the Chris- 
tian’s life is altogether a product of the 
Christocentric, eschaton-related Spirit,” 
and this creates the tension which is pe- 
culiar to Christian existence in the 
present. 

Taken seriously, says Dr. Hamilton, 
these conclusions call into question all 
views of the Christian life which issue 
in a quiet conscience without necessity 
for further confession of sin. But they 
also challenge the view that the Chris- 
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tian must live in two power realms, and 
that therefore ethical compromise is 
sometimes one’s duty or even in fact 
necessary if one is to participate effec- 
tively in the world. Steering between 
these extremes, our author views Chris- 
tian existence according to Paul not 
only as a life of penitence for the past 
and of hope for the future but of pres- 
ent spiritual growth: “Because the new 
age has made itself felt, the Christian 
experiences spiritual growth, ethical vic- 
tory, a sloughing off of sins, an exercis- 
ing of gifts to the strengthening of the 
Church, and obedience to God. These 
things belong to the life of the Chris- 
tian. They make Christian existence a 
life of joy and victory.” 

This thesis (University of Basel) 
takes as its foundation the conclusions 
drawn by the writer’s teacher, Profes- 
sor Oscar Cullmann, in his work Christ 
and Time. The argument is cogent, 
and in the course of its development we 
have a critical comparison of the au- 
thor’s conclusions with Albert Schweit- 
zers consistent eschatology, C. H. 
Dodd’s realized eschatology, and Ru- 
dolf Bultmann’s reinterpreted eschatol- 
ogy, which exposes the weaknesses of 
their theories and is one of the clearest 
explanations of their views to be found 
anywhere in brief compass. There is a 
bibliography of 78 titles. Dr, Hamil- 
ton’s work points the way to sloughing 
off some of the fatal weaknesses of cur- 
rent eschatological theology by stressing 
spiritual growth and ethical victory 
now. The next step will be to re-ex- 
amine the relation between this growth 
and the idea of progress by God’s grace 
toward a kingdom of God on earth as 
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the end result of history, which in- 
spired so many Christians in the early 
decades of the present century, but 
which now is despised and rejected by 
the builders of eschatological theory. 


RAYMOND T. STAMM 





Inherit the Promise; Six Keys to New 
Testament Thought, by Pierson 
PaRKER. The Seabury Press, Inc., 
Greenwich, Conn., 1957. 243 pp. 
$4.25. 


THE steadily growing literature in bib- 
lical theology receives a welcome, but 
not definitive, addition in the publica- 
tion of this volume. Although not suf- 
ficiently comprehensive in scope to qual- 
ify as a general exposition of New 
Testament theology, it presents the 
reader with some fresh and valuable in- 
sights into patterns of early Christian 
thought. 

The six basic concepts selected by 
Parker as “keys” to New Testament 
orientation are: The Covenant, The 
New Age, The Law, Truth by Contra- 
ries, Physical and Spiritual, and, The 
Man. The product of the examination 
of these notions is far from uniform in 
value. Discussions of the Covenant 
and the Law add little to existing litera-. 
ture on the subject. The discussion of 
New Testament apocalyptic and escha- 
tological elements concentrated in the 
chapter on The New Age but running 
through the entire work, is of high 
merit. 

The space devoted to a reproduction 
or paraphrase of scriptural passages im- 
poses an excessive restriction upon 
space devoted to interpretation. Com- 
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ments, though rather brief, reflect ex- 
cellent scholarship and admirable bal- 
ance, 

The book will be a valuable addition 
to the library of the homiletically 
minded pastor and is well within the 
intellectual grasp of the biblically liter- 
ate layman. 


ASHBY JOHNSON 





The Epistle to the Romans, by C. K. 
Barrett. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1958. viii + 294 pp. $4.00. 


Tuis is the first of a series of commen- 
taries to be published in this country as 
“Harper's New Testament Commen- 
taries.” In Great Britain they are to be 
known as “Black’s.” If all of the vol- 
umes keep to the high standard of this 
one, the series will be a notable and a 
useful one. Henry Chadwick of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, is the editor of the 
series, and this fact alone is enough to 
assure a high order of excellence. 

One would gather from this volume 
that the audience which the editor and 
publishers have in mind is that large 
body of serious students of the New 
Testament who nevertheless cannot be 
assumed to have a knowledge of Greek 
or an interest in the more technical 
questions of textual and higher criticism. 
In the present book, formal discussion 
of these questions is confined to the thir- 
teen pages of the Introduction. The 
commentary itself is arranged in the 
way made familiar to us by the Moffatt 
Commentaries, the Interpreter’s Bible, 
and other recent works of exegesis— 
with the text in bold-face type inte- 
grated into the sentence and paragraph 


structure of the comment. One inter- 
esting feature of this work is that the 
author has made his own translation. 
We are not told whether this practice 
will be characteristic of the series gen- 
erally. The advantage of it is that the 
interpreter can embody in the basic text 
of the Commentary his own under- 
standing of its meaning; the disadvant- 
age, that the reader is less likely to note 
points where this understanding repre- 
sents a departure from that embodied 
in the standard translations, 

Comment within brief compass on a 
Commentary is difficult. Although this 
work on Romans can hardly be said to 
break important new ground, it is a 
highly competent study, sound in its 
learning, discerning in its probing of 
Paul’s mind, effective and lucid in its 
structure and style. Readers of Dr. Bar- 
rett’s previous books, who have come 
to except much from him, will not be 
disappointed in this book. 


JoHN Knox 





They Met at Philippi: A Devotional 
Commentary on Philippians, by 
Carroui E. Stmcox. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1958. 174 


pp. $3.75. 


Tuts book is definitely what it professes 
to be, namely, a devotional commen- 
tary. There is a chapter on “Paul the 
Man” and a chapter on “The Letters,” 
which serve as introduction to twenty- 
three chapters, each dealing with a brief 
section of the epistle. The treatment is 
simple and uniform: first the author's 
translation of the passage, then an exe- 
gesis and then an exposition. The exe- 
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getical work is sound, commending it- 
self both to the careful and to the more 
casual Bible student. The exposition is 
practical, warming the heart and chal- 
lenging the soul. The treatment is 
characterized throughout by simplicity, 
clarity, and brevity. 

This is a volume which many minis- 
ters will wish to see in the hands of their 
members. 

Ben R. Lacy 





The Pastoral Epistles: An Introduction 
and Commentary, by DONALD GUTH- 
RIE. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, 1957. 228 pp. 
$3.00. 


Tus is the third published volume 
inthe Tyndale Commentaries. The gen- 
eral preface expresses the hope for a 
series of books which will be neither too 
technical nor too brief to be of real 
help to the general reader and student. 
This book is not intended for the ad- 
vanced student of the Bible. But this 
does not mean that it is poorly written 
nor guilty of oversimplification. Donald 
Guthrie has confronted most of the lit- 
erary and critical problems in the Intro- 
duction. In almost every instance a 
range of opinions is expressed and criti- 
cized. Generally the author takes the 
most conservative view. In several in- 
stances the problem is left open. 

The Introduction is proportionate, 
covering about forty pages, and repre- 
sents the major viewpoints about the 
problems of authorship, the heresies, 
doctrinal problems, and linguistic issues. 
Footnotes document all quotations. The 
Greek has been transliterated into the 
English alphabet. The commentary is 


brief but of interest and, in places, really 
stimulating. An appendix is attached 
concerning linguistic problems raised by 
P. N. Harrison. 

It is not a difficult book, but one 
which could be of real help to many 
laymen and quite a few preachers. Four 
words would describe it: conservative, 
brief, comprehensive, and inexpensive. 
It would make an adequate second 
commentary on the Pastorals. 


Haro.tp C. PERDUE 





New Testament Commentary, I-II 
Timothy and Titus, by WILLIAM 
HENDRIKSEN. Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids, 1957. 404 pp. $6.00. 


THe author earned his doctorate at 
Princeton Seminary, was for ten years 
professor of New Testament at Calvin 
Seminary, and is now a pastor of a large 
congregation in Michigan. This book 
is another volume in the series of com- 
mentaries which he is writing on the 
whole of the New Testament. The 
author displays a very competent ability 
in handling the Greek language and the 
other tools of interpretation. He has 
read widely in all the appropriate litera- 
ture, especially in English, German, and 
Dutch, both modern and ancient. 

The commentary begins with quite a 
long introduction to the Pastoral Epis- 
tles. Hendriksen makes a strong de- 
fense of the Pauline authorship in the 
introduction and refers to it frequently 
in the body of the commentary. The 
other matters of introduction are worked 
around the belief in the Pauline author- 
ship. 

Each section of the commentary be- 
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gins with a rather literal translation by 
the author. It could be desired that the 
Greek text could have been inserted; 
the author does make rather full use of 
Greek both in the body of the com- 
mentary and in the numerous footnotes. 
He deals quite fairly with textual prob- 
lems, usually in the footnotes. He makes 
a good effort to bring out the meaning 
of the different words and phrases of 
the text, using effectively the principles 
of grammatico-historical interpretation. 
Then right along with the interpreta- 
tion the author often gives his views 
about the application of the passage to 
current life. After he has carefully 
analyzed the passage, he puts it together 
in a brief synthesis. 

The format of the book is good. Effec- 
tive use is made of different sizes of 
type, of bold-face type, of outlines and 
diagrams. The book is a scholarly one, 
yet the author tries to use popular, idio- 
matic language; at times the reviewer 
feels that he goes a little too far toward 
slang. There are times when the author 
is rather harsh in his language when he 
is dealing with those who disagree with 
him, though there is less of that in this 
volume than in some of his earlier vol- 
umes. He quite often characterizes his 
opponents as “the critics’; Hendriksen 
ought to know well that he himself is a 
critic and that there is a perfectly legiti- 
mate approach to criticism which is ap- 
proved and used freely by evangelical 
scholars, both textual and historical. 

No one will agree, of course, with 
every interpretation in any commentary. 
The reviewer does find himself in agree- 
ment with the commentator in a very 
high percentage of his interpretations; 


he would not agree with him quite so 
often in his applications. Some of us are 
not quite so ready to condemn the bibli- 
cal novels and movies and identify them 
with the “endless myths” of I Timothy 
1:4 as the author seems to be, for 
example. 

The publisher should be more care- 
ful about his advertising on the jacket, 
when he refers to Hendriksen’s series: 
“The only conservative new commen- 
tary to appear in this decade from the 
evangelical wing of American Protes- 
tantism.” He ought to know at least 
about the New International series pub- 
lished by his Grand Rapids competitor, 
Eerdmans. 

The reviewer can heartily recom- 
mend this volume to the minister and 
to the serious layman. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





St. Paul’s Journeys in the Greek Orient, 
byHenri Metzcer, Translated by 
S. H. Hooke. Philosophical Library, 


New York, 1958. 75 pp. $2.75. 


IN brief, popular fashion the author, a 
former member of the French School in 
Athens and of the French Institute at 
Istanbul, describes the lands, route, and 
sites traveled or visited by Paul on his 
three missionary journeys, as seen in the 
light of recent archaeological research. 
This is one of a series of such brief 
“Studies in Biblical Archaeology.” 





Paul’s Use of the Old Testament, by E. 

Earte Evxtis. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 1957. 204 pp. $3.00. 
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Because of the importance of our un- 
derstanding of the way in which the 
Old Testament is used in the New, we 
welcome the appearance of a significant 
book in this field by Dr. E. Earle Ellis 
who is at present assistant professor of 
Bible and religion in Aurora College, 
Illinois. The author of this book reveals 
a wide range of scholarship which in- 
cludes a remarkable knowledge of the 
literature of the field. The material as- 
sembled here provides the basis for an 
independent study of the subject by 
those who are seriously interested in it. 


The point of view of the author is 
conservative and evangelical, and his 
conclusions support the pattern of his 
thought asa whole. He shows that Paul 
and the other New Testament writers 
have the same basic attitude in their 
approach to the Old Testament, and 
he is convinced that this unique under- 
standing of the Old Testament goes 
back directly or indirectly to Jesus. 


The New Testament writers are 
agreed in finding in the Christian church 
the Israel of God, the believing com- 
munity through which God is accomp- 
lishing his redemptive purpose for all 
mankind. They know that the Old 
Testament cannot be fully understood 
until it is seen in the light of its fulfill- 
ment in Christ. 

Dr. Ellis believes that both Paul and 
the other writers drew upon a loosely 
defined body of oral and written teach- 
ings which were used in the early church 
for the instruction of converts and in 
debates with the Jews. 

Strangely enough, we do not find in 
this book a very adequate treatment of 
the implications for the conservative 
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theories of inspiration of the Scriptures 
which are involved in the way in which 
the New Testament writers quote and 
interpret Scripture. But in spite of this 
obvious weakness the book is to be high- 
ly commended as a very significant study 
in a most important field. 


HotMEs ROLSTON 





The Book of Revelation: A Commen- 
tary for Laymen, by THomas S. KeEp- 
LER. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1957. 232 pp. $4.50. 


THIS commentary is generally excellent 
for an understanding of the book of 
Revelation and an appreciation of its 
message in the original religio-historical 
situation out of which it came. Here 
the work exemplifies the best of histori- 
cal-critical interpretation. It may be, 
however, that the “layman” at which 
the volume aims, will find difficult the 
condensed presentation of the data, and 
also more terms probably need definition 
for this public. On the other hand the 
volume should be useful for the minis- 
ters to whom it is dedicated, and for 
students who wish a succinct and au- 
thoritative multum-in-parvo survey of 
the pertinent data. 

Aside from legitimate differences in 
interpretation of the meaning of the 
text, a few items call for comment. The 
Introduction rather over-simplifies in 
calling prophecy a “type of eschatolo- 
gy.” Also, the definition of “‘apocalyp- 
tic” appears to stress secondary rather 
than primary features. The canonicity 
of the book can hardly be “assumed” 
in the East in the fourth century. It 
was not in the fifth-century Peshitta 
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Syriac, and it was either rejected or 
hesitatingly used by Greek fathers in the 
East in the fourth century. Among the 
earliest witnesses to the text there is no 
mention of the Beatty papyrus, (p. 47), 
our earliest witness for about one-third 
of the book. It is somewhat misleading 
to say that the book “quotes” (p. 16) or 
“borrows references” (p. 8)—whatever 
that may mean—from the Old Testa- 
ment 245 times. Actually only 20 or so 
of these are long or precise enough to 
be identified as quotations. The book 
abounds in allusions, but seldom quotes 
verbatim. 

In regard to the larger problem of 
the meaning and relevance of the Reve- 
lation for our day, the present study has 
little directly to offer. ‘That such a value 
is present is recognized in the Introduc- 
tion and in the Bibliography. The com- 
mentary—as one reads between the 
lines—also leaves little doubt as to the 
overall message which the book has for 
our time as well as for its own; and a 
few items of notable interest, like the 
identification of Antichrist, receive ade- 
quate attention. The author otherwise 
doubtless assumes that the detailed ima- 
gery of the book has relevance mainly 
for its own day, except as this of course 
contributes to an understanding of the 
major themes of the work. Here he 
suggests a method of partial “demy- 
thologizing,” but it is left to the reader 
to work this out. In view, also, of the 
fact that the symbolism carries a futur- 
istic emphasis, a caveat lector here and 
there would not have been amiss for 
the hypothetical layman. 


ALLEN WIKGREN 


Interpretation 


The Seven Letters by HucH Martin. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 


1956. 123 pp. $2.25. 


THE present chairman of the executive 
committee of the British Council of 
Churches has here set forth another of 
his short, scholarly studies. This time 
he expounds the letters to the Seven 
Churches in Revelation 1-3. There are 
twelve short chapters. The author be- 
gins with a preamble on the nature of 
this Apocalypse, using Rev. 1: 1-3 as a 
background. Then follows a discussion 
of the grand issue of the book, Christ 
versus Caesar Worship. Then comes an 
interpretation of the Vision of Christ 
in 1:4-20. After this there is a chapter 
discussing the Seven Letters, the Seven 
Churches, and the Seven Angels which 
serves as a prelude to the letters them- 
selves, 

Then, in order, the Seven Letters are 
examined, each with an appropriate 
title, as “Ephesus: Cooling Off and Its 
Cure”; “Smyrna: Fidelity under Perse- 
cution”; “Pergamum: the Dangers of 
Compromise” ; etc. 

The book does exactly what it aims 
to do, namely, to elucidate in plain 
language, backed by wide, exact knowl- 
edge, what the original author meant 
his readers to understand then and what 
is relevant to readers now. Any layman 
or minister will find this book reward- 
ing reading, and he can be sure he will 
be understanding these letters as the 
original author first intended. 

One warning: The appropriate titles 
may lead some preacher to think here 
is a source of readymade “quickie” ser- 
mons, This is a better book than that. 
But any preacher using this book for 
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knowledge to build true expository 
preaching will find here the background 
and suggestions he needs for sermons 
far better than the shallow triteness 
usually paraded forth when these letters 
are discussed, 


CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 





Novum Testamentum: An International 
Quarterly for New Testament and 
Related Studies. Volume I (1956). 
Leyden: E, J. Brill. 328. pp. $7.00. 


To the multivocal chorus of scholarly 
journals that deal with matters related 
to the New Testament there has been 
added a new periodical, published in 
Holland but based on international co- 
operation. The editorial board of No- 
vum Testamentum comprises scholars 
from different countries and of different 
denominational affiliation—a welcome 
sign of recognition of the fact that the 
study of the Bible concerns not only 
members of particular religious com- 
munities, working in seclusion from each 
other, but is of importance to people of 
all faiths. There are on the editorial 
board of Novum Testamentum four 
Roman Catholics (one from France, 
two from Belgium and one from the 
Low Countries), one Greek Orthodox 
(from Greece) and ten members of 
various Protestant, Reformed, and An- 
glican Confessions (two from the Low 
Countries, one from South Africa, one 
from France, two from the United 
States, two from Switzerland, and one 
each from Germany and Great Britain). 
The composition of the Board is heavily 
weighted towards the “conservative” 
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side of biblical scholarship, but it must 
be acknowledged that the selection of 
contributions to the first volume, just 
completed, has not been restrictive in 
any sense. Amongst its contributors the 
Journal counts also members of the 
Jewish faith. 

Fascicle 1 contains amongst other 
papers an important study by Doresse 
(Fontenay-aux-Roses) on the relation- 
ship between Hermetic and Gnostic 
writings; further a survey by Grossouw 
(Nijmegen) on recent work on the 
Fourth Gospel. Fascicle 2 includes three 
significant contributions: by Stauffer 
(Erlangen) on the difference of theo- 
logical connotations between the biblical 
terms “Messiah” and “Son of Man”; by 
Leaney (Nottingham) on the Lucan 
text of the Lord’s Prayer; finally by 
Winter (London) on the development 
of the canonical text in Matthew 9:27 
and Luke 10:22 during the first five 
Christian centuries. 


Most noteworthy of the journal’s con- 
tents so far is Fascicle 3. Maldfeld ( Boch- 
um) describes the newly discovered 
third-century Papyrus Bodmer II which 
contains the first fourteen chapters of 
the Gospel according to John (cf. Aland 
in Theol. Lit. Ztg. 82, March 1957). 
Rigg (Cleveland) discusses the much 
disputed Papias quotation on Mark. 
Winter (London) treats of the literary 
prototypes of the Nativity Stories in the 
first chapter of Luke (cf. Salazar in 
Anglican Theological Review 39, July 
1957), and Doresse (Fontenay-aux- 
Roses) of early Christian monuments in 
Ethiopia. Fascicle 4, finally, contains 
the following contributions: Suggs 
(Forth Worth) “The Eusebian Text of 
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Matthew” (cf. Finegan in The Harvard 
Theol. Review 49, April 1956) ; Burkill 
(Woodford Green) “The Cryptology 
of Parables in St. Mark’s Gospel” (cf. 
Burkill in Theol. Zeitschrift 12, Novem- 
ber 1956); Delling (Halle) “Das Lo- 
gion Markx 11 und seine Abwandlung- 
enim Neuen Testament” (cf. Winter in 
Keitschrift f. d. alttest. Wiss. 68, August 
1956; Greeven in Evangelische Ethik 1, 
May 1957); Dupont (Bruges) “La 
Mission de Paul a Jerusalem [Act xii 
25|”; and Wilson (St Andrews) on 
“Copticisms in the Epistle to the He- 
brews.” The articles are written in a 
lively style and will advance the under- 
standing of the subjects to which, re- 
spectively, they are devoted. Short notes 
and book reviews complete the contents. 

By embarking upon the publication 
of this new quarterly the publishers E. 
J. Brill have added to the list of their 
disinguished periodicals a new one, and 
have aided the international intercom- 
munication of scholarly research on all 
matters that have a bearing on the study 
of the New Testament. 


A. M. SALAZAR 





Jerusalem und Rom im Zeitalter Fesus 
Christi, by ETHELBERT STAUFFER. A. 
Franke AG. Verlag, Bern, 1957. 164 
pp. DM 2.80. 


Tuis pocket-edition (Dalp-Taschen 
biicher) is the second of a series of three 
(Fesus, Ferusalem und Rom, and Die 
Botschaft Fesu) by Professor Stauffer. 
In the first of the series, Jesus, it is con- 
ceded that the Gospels are so permeated 
with religious poetry that an actual his- 
tory or life of Jesus is quite impossible. 


Interpretation 


A new way to the study of the “histori- 
cal Jesus,” therefore, must be found. 
According to the author, this way lies 
both in the direct and indirect evidences 
of the literature of ancient Judaism. 
And, in this field of the history of New 
Testament times, in which Professor 
Stauffer is an expert, he thinks to be 
able to discern more clearly both the 
history and the message of Jesus. 

Jerusalem und Rom, as distinguished 
from the fesus book, which features the 
conflict between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, brings into view the broader 
vistas engendered by the conflict be- 
tween the imperial religion of Rome 
and the graceful religion of Jerusalem 
—a conflict between the Roman and 
the Jewish world. The volume consists 
of twelve essays based on the issues of 
the Jewish-Roman conflict. Most of 
them, however, relate to Jewish affairs. 
All of the essays are copiously docu- 
mented, and are interestingly and con- 
cisely drawn. Some of them, “The 
Baptist-movement” (Die Tduferbewe- 
gung), for example, are quite notable. 
At many points, as the author concedes 
and as is to be expected, the supporting 
evidence falls short of certitude, while 
some of the interpretations are prema- 
ture. The latter is especially true of the 
interpretations of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
As the author intended, the essays of 
this volume shed new light on the his- 
tory and message of Jesus. 


CHARLES F. MCRAE 





Inspiration and Canonicity of the Bible, 
by R. Lamp Harris. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, 1957. 
304 pp. $4.50. 
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Dr. Harris’ basic theory of inspiration 
is that verbal inerrancy is the only ten- 
able point of view, and that without 
this interpretation we have little assur- 
ance that the Scriptures are worthy of 
our confident faith. 

His basic test for canonicity of the 
Old Testament is that each book was 
written or approved by a prophet. He, 
however, puts large emphasis on the 
fact that apparently Jesus and the 
apostles placed their seal of approval 
upon the canon of the Old Testament 
as it now stands. The test for canonicity 
of each New Testament book is that it 
should have been written by one of the 
apostles or under the supervision and 
approval of an apostle. 

Biblical scholars will realize the diffi- 
culty in maintaining these tests for 
canonicity, because of certain currently 
accepted books whose authorship has 
not been established. Dr. Harris’ zeal 
for his tests of canonicity for both the 
Old and New Testament writings leads 
him to a very conservative point of 
view with respect to the date and au- 
thorship of certain books, as, for ex- 
ample, that of Daniel, and with respect 
to the Pauline authorship of Hebrews. 

The author applies his tests for can- 
onicity so severely as to lead the reader 
to suspect that he has surrendered a 
good many other important considera- 
tions in order to maintain a precon- 
ceived point of view, and as such, has 
greatly weakened his message. It is dif- 
ficult for this reviewer to understand 
the point of view of one who places 
supreme importance upon verbal iner- 
rancy when it is generally admitted that 
we do not now have and probably will 
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never have the original copies, and that 
there is no possible way of establishing 
the fact of verbal inerrancy. Further- 
more, it would seem that a wise Provi- 
dence who regarded verbal inerrancy of 
the original manuscripts essential would 
have provided the necessary safeguards 
to guarantee to every generation a ver- 
bally inerrant book. 


Patrick H. CARMICHAEL 





Which Books Belong in the Bible? A 
Study of the Canon, by Fioyp V. 
Fitson. The Westminster Press, Phil- 


adelphia, 1957. 174 pp. $3.00. 


Wir the recent publication of the Re- 
vised Version of the Apocrypha, the 
question is timely. The dean of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary deals 
here with the theological questions in- 
volved: Why study the canon? What 
place does the canon have today? Is 
the Old Testament part of the Chris- 
tian Scripture? What of the Apocry- 
pha? Is the Apostolic witness basic? 
What is the relation between tradition 
and Scripture? With fine balance and 
convincing logic the author avoids the 
extremes of right and left in making a 
plea for the Bible we do have. 


This reviewer found the discussions 
of the Apocrypha and of traditicn’s role 
most rewarding. Dr. Filson develops 
a cogent argument against including 
the Apocrypha as canon: The Septua- 
gint’s content is too uncertain, the New 
Testament never quotes the Apocrypha 
as Scripture, no Christian church has 
accepted all of the apocryphal books, 
and only a strong, churchly authority 
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has been able to suppress the continu- 
ing questions they raise. Since com- 
promise is at best an unsatisfactory so- 
lution, the author takes his position 
against their inclusion. 

There are four possible approaches 
to tradition. Some see Scripture as 
giving way to tradition, but this forgets 
the uniqueness of the redemptive act 
of God. Some consider selected earlier 
traditions (creeds, etc.) as normative 
along with Scripture—as the Greek tra- 
dition and also a confessionally rigid 
Protestantism may tend to do. This 
forgets the basic importance of the 
apostolic witness in measuring our un- 
derstanding of the gospel. The Roman 
Church goes farther and makes tradi- 
tion equally authoritative as Scripture, 
but this makes the church absolute. The 
truly Protestant view recognizes gladly 
the place of tradition (others have la- 
bored and we enter into their labor), 
but insists that no church tradition can 
ever take the place of believing trust in 
the Christ whom we know through the 
witness of Scripture. Tradition, as also 
our understanding of the gospel, must 
continually be examined in the light 
of God’s Spirit who still speaks to the 
church through the testimony of the 
Bible. 

This book should prove a stimulating 
and useful aid for minister and layman 
alike. 


JoHN FREDERICK JANSEN 





Fundamentalism and the Church, by 
GasrieL HeBert. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1957. 149 pp. 

$3.00. 


Interpretation 








FATHER HEBERT, an Australian Angli- 
can, is disturbed by the schismatic ten- 
dencies of fundamentalists within the 
church. His book, written irenically, 
might well be subtitled, “An Epistle to 
the Fundamentalists.” Father Hebert 
is sympathetic with much of what the 
fundamentalists stand for, and shares 
their distrust of the watering down of 
the gospel in much of modern “‘liberal- 
ism’’; but he also believes in the unity 
of the body of Christ, which the funda- 
mentalists are splitting. He has a con- 
troversy with them but, “It is impos- 
sible that a controversy between believ- 
ing Christians should end in final dis- 
agreement. . . . I must treat my op- 
ponent as my brother in Christ, I must 
try to understand what are the things 
the Lord has taught him” (pp. 13 f.). 


After examining the history of the 
fundamentalists Father Hebert centers 
on their doctrine of “inerrancy.” In 
discussing this doctrine Father Hebert 
goes (Chapter III to VII) into an in- 
terpretation of the Bible which ably 
combines good critical scholarship with 
deep reverence for the Word of God, 
and shows that literalism is not neces- 
sary. He believes the fundamentalists 
hold so rigidly to literal inerrancy be- 
cause they have imbibed too deeply of 
the modern secular “materialistic no- 
tion of what Truth is” (p. 96), and fail 
to recognize that truth can sometimes 
only be described “in symbolic terms 
and by means of imagery” (p. 97); 
thus, their appeal is distorted and it ap- 
peals to less than the whole man. Like- 
wise their rather exclusive emphasis on 
personal religion, valuable and neces- 
sary as it is, ignores “how we go on to 
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live our lives in the world” (p. 146). It 
is also an appeal to less than the whole 
man. Only in the church in its total 
personal, communal, and historical as- 
pects can one find the full Christian 
life. (Father Hebert’s chapter on the 
church, “The Growth of Unity” is a 
truly moving one. ) 


One hopes that our fundamentalist 
brethren will read this book with care. 
A lot of others can read it with profit. 


W. Burnet Easton, Jr. 





Plato and the Christians, by ADAM Fox. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 
1957- 205 pp. $6.00. 


THE major portion of this book con- 
sists of short passages from Plato’s writ- 
ings, each preceded by a biblical quota- 
tion which it parallels. The Christian 
and Platonic view are sometimes shown 
by Canon Fox to be at variance, yet the 
many similarities are striking. Truth 
may be approached from many angles. 

The translations are by Canon Fox 
himself, and are fresh and lively. From 
the Charmides we have this extract on 
psychosomatic medicine: “. . . just as 
you mustn’t try to heal the eyes without 
the head or the head without the body, 
so neither must you try to heal the body 
without the soul. . . .” This follows the 
second verse of III John: “I wish 
above all things that thou mayest pros- 
per and be in health, even as thy soul 
prospereth.” 

This is a good book for one who 
wants to begin or to renew an acquain- 
tance with Plato, or to fortify his bibli- 
cal knowledge with Platonic dialectic. 
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It could send a man on to deeper delv- 
ing in the Dialogues. 


Graves H. THOMPSON 





Christ and Adam, Man and Humanity 
in Romans 5, by Karu BartH, trans- 
lated by T. A. Smart. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1957. 96 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tuis little volume is a significant trans- 
lation from the writings of the great 
theologian. In it we see Barth’s unique 
method of starting with Christ and see- 
ing Adam and his relation to humanity 
in the light of what God has done for 
us in Christ. In these pages Barth is 
pre-eminently the theologian of the 
grace of God. He sees Adam as the 
representative of man in sin, and the 
history of the Jewish people as the 
sphere in which sin and judgment are 
fully revealed in the light of God’s reve- 
lation. In this connection he deals with 
anti-Semitism on a plane that is deeply 
Christian as he writes: “The death and 
resurrection of Christ make nonsense of 
Jewish pride, but they also take every 
possible justification for anti-Semitism 
away” (p. 79). The abounding of sin 
is seen at its darkest manifestation in 
the crucifixion of Christ as participated 
in by both Jew and Gentile. But this 
final arrogance of sin gives the indis- 
pensable condition for the superabound- 
ing act of grace in which God covers 
the sins both of Jews and Gentiles. Barth 
himself sums up the message of this 
book as he writes: “Jesus Christ is the 
secret truth about the essential nature 
of man, and even sinful man is still es- 
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sentially related to Him” (p. 86). Barth 
says “‘to find the true and essential na- 
ture of man we have to look not to 
Adam the fallen man, but to Christ in 
whom what is fallen has been cancelled 
and what was original has been re- 
stored” (p. 59). 

A discerning reader perceives in this 
study some of the problems which are 
known to be associated with the 
thought of Barth. He does not make 
clear the crucial importance of man’s 
decision in history—of man’s response 
to revelation—in the determining of 
human destiny. But the book as a 
whole is a tremendous testimony to the 
significance of Christ as the manifesta- 
tion of the abounding grace of God 
which is the hope of us all. 


HotMEs ROLSTON 





Sin and Salvation, by Lesstiz New- 
BIGIN. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1956. 128 pp. $2.00. 


Lessuiz Newsicin has written a little 
book which will prove to be of inestim- 
able value to the parish minister. Sin 
and Salvation is a noble effort to ex- 
press the fundamental facts of the 
Christian gospel of salvation in lan- 
guage and terms which the layman can 
understand, without losing essential 
meaning. 

Salvation is defined in terms of man’s 
state of contradiction, his estrangement 
from himself, his world, and God. 
Salvation is “the means by which man 
is released from bondage, and finds the 
wholeness of God.” Chapter III has 
an excellent study of the strategic third 
chapter of Genesis, although one wishes 


Interpretation 








that the author would find a better 
word for “myth” since he is writing to 
the lay mind. One is gratified to dis- 
cover how the author pictures the ful- 
fillment of the Old Testament in Je- 
sus. He decisively portrays the way in 
which the fundamental aspects of Old 
Testament theology find their deepest 
meaning in what happened in Jesus of 
Nazareth. There is an excellent chap- 
ter on the work of Christ, in which 
proper emphasis is given to each aspect 
of the Atonement—at least for some- 
one who agrees with Aulen in stressing 
the cross as the cosmic victory of God 
over the forces of evil! 

This is a valuable study in biblical 
theology which one can recommend 
without reserve to pastors and teachers. 
It is brief (128 pages), well organized 
into eight chapters which maintain a 
consistent continuity of thought, and 
marked by a clarity of expression which 
will be a delight to the layman who 
struggles to understand the theological 
language of this age. The real reward 
for the one who reads this book will 
be a deeper appreciation of “‘so great 
a salvation,” and a renewal of “the 
springs of living water.” 


RicHARD LYON MorGAN 





Dimensions of Character, by ERNEST 
M. Licon. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1956. 497 pp. 
$6.50. 


To many, the name of Ernest Ligon is 
synonymous with character education. 
Thousands of parents and Sunday 
School teachers have participated in 
his experimental programs; countless 
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others have studied his general ap- 
proach in his former books, The Psy- 
chology of Christian Personality (1937), 
Their Future is Now (1939), and A 
Greater Generation (194%). In this 
present volume, Dr. Ligon tells the 
story of his Character Research Project, 
outlining the history of the idea, de- 
scribing the structure of the research de- 
sign, and reporting the results as gath- 
ered from mountains of data which 
have come in from “co-scientists” all 
over the country. It is a story of success 
and failure, of trial and error, and most 
of all of devotion to an idea. One can- 
not help but be impressed by the zeal 
and enthusiasm of the author and 
those associated with him at Union 
College. 

Ligon’s fundamental principle is 
stated as follows: “We believe that we 
can develop character, and we are 
actually trying to do it” (p. 348). In 
this endeavor, he affirms his belief that 
character education is not a matter of 
teaching abstract traits as such. He is 
concerned for the whole person, declar- 
ing that it is the person not the separate 
attitude or trait that is important. He 
is convinced that religious education 
has not scratched the surface of its po- 
tentialities. His description of his at- 
tack on the problem includes a setting 
forth of his theory of personality struc- 
ture and development, the process of 
curriculum building to facilitate the 
development of character, and the 
method of testing and measurement to- 
ward the evaluation of success and the 
discarding of ineffective aspects of the 
project. 


The book is written for the reader 
who is not possessed of the technical ed- 
ucation and experience sufficient to fol- 
low a scientific treatise. It is Ligon’s 
desire to describe for his “‘co-scientists” 
(by which he means parents, Sunday 
School teachers, leaders in character 
building agencies) the processes which 
he is following. He also hopes that edu- 
cators, professional scientists, and other 
allied groups will study his research 
with a view to joining in the undertak- 
ing. 

In a day when religious education 
has been forced to rethink its basic pre- 
suppositions, the work of Ernest Ligon 
cannot be ignored. Even so, there is 
much here that is reminiscent of the 
Hartshorne and May studies of the 
1930's, and one has the uneasy impres- 
sion that a preoccupation with traits 
and character abstractions still exists 
despite explicit statements to the con- 
trary. To argue for a purely subjective 
approach would be quite naive; yet a 
wholly objectivistic methodology still 
bears the mechanistic thumb prints of 
yesterday. 

This study is not the final answer, 
and Ligon would be the first to disclaim 
finality. Many who are engaged in a 
penetrating re-evaluation of religious 
education wonder if it is an answer at 
all. Nevertheless, the very weight of the 
undertaking and the intensity of the 
effort assure the researchers that their 
work will not be ignored. In the end, 
the very diversity of approach and the 
tension which exists among religious ed- 
ucators may be the matrix from which 
will emerge a new understanding of 
man’s part in enabling his brothers to 
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grow up in all things into him who is 
the Head. 
Wo. B. OcLEssy, Jr. 





Pastoral Ministries to Families, by JoHN 
CHARLES Wynn, Westminster Press, 


Philadelphia, 1957. 214 pp. $3.75. 


Tuts is a fascinating book for min- 
isters who take seriously their pastoral 
work. It is also a disturbing book, for 
no one man could fulfill all the duties 
and opportunities to the families of his 
congregation which the author sets 
forth in such a convincing way, to say 
nothing of adding to these study, 
preaching, and administrative work. 
While I dissent from the statement that 
mere friendly calling is wasted time, it 
must be admitted that more planned 
and purposeful calling would produce 
better results, Using the eight illumina- 
ting chapters as a guide—there is no 
“padding” in this book, only solid 
meat—a pastor can certainly make his 
visits in the homes of his people more 
satisfying to himself and more profitable 
to his members. 


Stuart R. OGLESBY 





The Family and Mental Illness, by 
SAMUEL SOUTHARD. The Westmins- 
ter Press, Philadelphia, 1957. 96 pp. 
$1.50. 


Tuts is the latest in the Westminster 
Pastoral Aid Series, of which Russell 
Dicks is general editor. These small vol- 
umes are designed for pastors to place 
in the hands of the parishioners who are 
experiencing particular problems or sit- 
uations such as physical handicap, alco- 
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holism, old age, death, etc. Other titles 
in the series include: The Best is Yet to 
Be, How to Help an Alcoholic, 
Strengthened with Might, etc. 

This particular book, as its title indi- 
cates, is written for families where men- 
tal illness has come. Dr. Southard is 
particularly well qualified to bring help 
in this area, writing as he does out of 
a wide experience of special study and 
work as a hospital chaplain, and pas- 
tor in a local parish. At present, he is 
professor of pastoral care at the Texas 
Medical Institute of Houston. 

A glance at the chapter headings in- 
dicates the movement and content of 
the book. “Recognizing Mental IIl- 
ness,’ “‘Mental Illness as a Problem- 
solving Experience,” “Family Crises Re- 
sulting from Illness,” “The Family 
Seeks Help,” “Deciding on Treatment,” 
“Treatment from the Family Point of 
View,” and “New Faith for the Fam- 
ily.” The author gives practical sug- 
gestions, and answers the kinds of ques- 
tions that every family asks under these 
circumstances. 

The book is well written, and should 
prove valuable to the parish minister 
who is often somewhat at a loss as he 
is called upon to minister to those whose 
loved one is suffering from emotional 
illness. 


Ws. B. Octessy, Jr. 





Psychotherapy and Religion, by HENRY 
Guntrip. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1957. 200 pp. $3.00. 


“SCIENCE and religion, understanding 
and love, must work together,” says Dr. 
Guntrip in this American edition of 
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his thoughtful and helpful book. Here 
is a welcome addition to the growing 
body of literature which seeks to aid the 
pastor in understanding and in giving 
help to troubled souls. 

The author served as a Congrega- 
tional minister in England for eighteen 
years and practiced psychotherapy for 
five years while still a pastor. He is 
now a psychotherapist on the staff of 
the department of psychiatry at Leeds 
University. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Parts One and Two deal with anxiety 
or mental pain and the inner defenses 
set up against it. Part Three probes 
these inner conflicts as to their origins 
and their meanings to the development 
of the personality, and discusses how an 
approach through both religion and 
psychotherapy is needed for their heal- 
ing. “It is a plain matter of fact,” says 
the author, “that the religious experi- 
ence and faith of a mature person gives 
the most comprehensive and invulner- 
able security, and the largest scope for 
self-realization possible to man.” 

The pastor, who is aware of the in- 
creasingly serious problem of mental 
and emotional illnesses, and who wishes 
to increase his understanding and skill 
in aiding those who come seeking his 
help, will want to read this book. Hav- 
ing read it, he will read it again. 


ABNER ROBERTSON 





Anxiety in Christian Experience, by 
Wayne Oates. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1955. 156 pp. 
$3.00. 


Tue prevalence of significant studies 


which use the concept of anxiety as the 
point of focus, demonstrates the convic- 
tion of many that this theme is of para- 
mount importance in the understanding 
of life. Dr, Oates, the professor of psy- 
chology of religion at Louisville Baptist 
Theological Seminary, feels that the 
understanding of anxiety is essential to 
a true comprehension of Christian ex- 
perience. His approach is to bring to 
bear three lines of insight, namely the 
findings of modern psychotherapists, the 
insights of the biblical message, and the 
experience of pastoral counselors. He 
treats, in turn, economic anxiety, fini- 
tude, the anxiety of grief, of sin, legal- 
istic anxiety, and the anxiety of the 
morally indifferent. In the concluding 
section of the book he deals with the 
anxiety of the Cross, and sets the whole 
in a cosmic context. 


It is apparent that Dr. Oates is 
grappling with a most complex prob- 
lem. He is conscious that many such 
studies are so abstract that they fail to 
speak a relevant word. This danger he 
seeks to avoid. In the light of this goal, 
it is disappointing that the results are 
not uniformly attained. He gives the 
impression of never really penetrating 
the problem in any significant sense. 
Strangely enough he never defines what 
he means when he uses the term anxi- 
ety, though he is well aware that it has 
many meanings. Too frequently he 
quotes uncritically the literature, leav- 
ing the reader unsatisfied in regard to 
the relevance of the quotation. A not- 
able exception is the chapter on “The 
Anxiety of Grief,’ where the style and 
clarity are of the order that one would 
expect from Oates’ previous writings. 
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Thus, despite the fact that there is 
much of value here, this book will prob- 
ably not make the lasting contribution 
that Dr. Oates’ experience would 
promise. Pastors will find that it is val- 
uable as supplemental reading rather 
than as a primary treatment of anxiety. 


Ws. B. OcLEssy, Jr. 





Where to Go for Help, by Wayne E. 
Oates. The Westminster Press, Phil- 
adelphia, 1957. 118 pp. $2.00. 


Tue author designed this book as a 
“handbook of ready reference for peo- 
ple who want to know where to go for 
help, for their pastors, and for other 
professional people who serve them.” 
He describes briefly the kind of difficul- 
ties people face, explains the resources 
within the community that stand ready 
to help, including helping professions 
and institutions, gives lists of self-help 
literature available and, at the proper 
places in the book, provides names and 
addresses of national organizations 
equipped to offer specialized services. 

The volume promises to be excep- 
tionally serviceable to people who need 
help with any type of problem, as well 
as to the ministers and members of 
other professions and to the churches 
and other institutions that need to real- 
ize they are members of a community 
team working together to serve people 
in trouble. 

It10on T. JoNEs 





The Communication of the Christian 
Faith, by HENpRIK KraEMER. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1956. 128 pp. $2.50. 


Interpretation 






Dr. KRAEMER is deservedly one of the 
best known Christian laymen in the 
world. As expert in oriental languages, 
as missionary to Indonesia, as seminary 
professor, as the Director of the Ecu- 
menical Institute at Bossey for eight 
years, his contribution to Christian 
thinking has been outstanding. In this 
little volume, which consists of the 1956 
Laidlaw Lectures at Knox College, 
Toronto, Dr. Kraemer deals with bril- 
liant effectiveness with the tremendous- 
ly significant topic of communication. 
This book gives us hints and clues for 
a more detailed exploration of the facets 
of the subject which he discusses, name- 
ly, Communication in Biblical Perspec- 
tive, Communication in the History of 
the Church; Psychological, Sociologi- 
cal, and Cultural Factors; the Break- 
down of Communication; and Restor- 
ing Communication. This is not the 
definitive book on communication. But 
no man after reading this book will be 
able to talk about “communications” 
nor will he think that the sure way to 
communicate the gospel is to set up in 
every seminary a department of audio- 
visuals. This book, brief as it is, digs 
far deeper than that. It has in it ideas 
as controversial as those in the great 
The Christian Message in a Non-Chris- 
tian World. The typical American 
preacher will not like the thought that 
our communication does not have to 
be successful, it does have to be faith- 
ful (p. 30). And some will interpret a 
sentence like “, . . the communication 
of the gospel is neither primary nor ul- 
timately dependent on our human abili- 


ty to communicate” as a hyper-Barthian 
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philosophy of communication. This is 
a book to buy and to wrestle with. 


Harry G. GoopyKooNnTz 





Christianity and Communication, by 
F. W. Ditustong. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1956. 116 pp. 
$3.00. 


F, W. DILuistonz is Dean of Liverpool. 
The sub-title of his volume is “The 
Principles and Practices of Effective 
Communication of the Christian Mes- 
sage.” The treatise is timely, stimulat- 
ing, and provocative. It deals with basic 
concerns of all Christians who seriously 
seek to meet the full implications of the 
Great Commission. 

This is a worthy addition to the rela- 
tively large amount of religious litera- 
ture emphasizing the urgency and indis- 
pensible need for effective communica- 
tion. Specific attention is called to the 
many barriers to this endeavor, such as 
cultural, social, economic, language, 
and age differences, to mention only a 
few. Practical suggestions are made as 
to effective ways of overcoming these 
barriers. Two chapters are devoted to 
the historic beginnings of Christian 
communication, indicating ways by 
which Christians “may pass the torch 
along” as their contribution to the dis- 
semination of the gospel message to all 
mankind. 

Particular attention is given to the 
supreme importance of the essential 
message and the role of the messenger, 
together with the techniques which have 
been found most helpful in the processes 
of communication. A final chapter is 
devoted to “The Task of Translation.” 
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The translator is particularly conscious 
of the limitations of expressing ade- 
quately the thought concepts of one 
culture in the language of another. 

This is in no sense a technical book. 
It will be helpful to ministers, all other 
vocational church workers, and to the 
large company of faithful men and 
women who serve the church on a mar- 
gin of time as lay workers. 


Patrick H, CARMICHAEL 





The Dimension of Depth, by Epwin 
McNett Poreat. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1957. 113 pp. $2.00. 


Tuis is the last book to come from the 
pen of Dr. Poteat. He contributed 
more than a dozen other volumes which 
have found their way fruitfully into the 
libraries of ministers across the land. 
This is in no sense a valedictory, al- 
though it is a worthy conclusion to a 
genuinely creative ministry. It is rather 
a devotional book growing out of a 
lifetime of meditation upon the last 
journey of Jesus to the south and the 
cross. It is a serious call to a disciple- 
ship which has, beyond the surface con- 
nection of the casual follower, a dimen- 
sion of depth. 

This dimension is studied in three 
phases. The first deals with Jesus’ own 
thinking about himself, with its tremen- 
dous affirmations about God who is 
utterly other and yet identified with his 
creatures. Man is seen and understood 
“in depth” in the light of this knowl- 
edge of God. 

The second phase is concerned with 
“discipleship seen in the dimension of 
depth.” 
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The third section is devoted to the 
crises of life as seen in this dimension of 
depth. Anyone desiring to answer for 
himself “What still do I lack?” is in- 
vited to read these chapters, particularly 
“The Crisis of Piety,” “The Crisis of 
Success,” and “The Crisis of Death.” 

This is not milk for babes; it is meat 
for those who would “quit themselves 
like men” in the knowledge and service 
of the Master. 


Warner L. HALL 





The Renewal of the Church, by W. A. 
Visser "TI Hoorr. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 128 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tue General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches in the Dale lec- 
tures at Mansfield College, Oxford, has 
given us a book to remember, that is, if 
we are bothered about the effectiveness 
of the modern church. , 

Most of us who work for the church’s 
welfare all but despair at times over its 
self-centeredness, its concern to per- 
petuate itself, its lack of renewal. Here 
is a ringing statement to the effect that 
hopelessness is at variance with the 
biblical view. True, the church is not 
the new creation. It needs constantly 
to be renewed by judgment and re- 
pentance. It is encouraging that this 
miracle of renewal is constantly taking 
place. The church is the bearer of the 
eternal promises of God because God 
continues to work upon his people; 
Jesus Christ is the living Christ who is 
with his church; and the Holy Spirit is 
ever active in the church. 


Interpretation 


Toynbee’s word about the intracta- 
bility of all institutions working against 
renewal is noted, as well as the Marx- 
ists’ contention that the church is a 
product of the sociological environ- 
ment. But this student of the Scripture 
stands squarely behind the statement 
that the church lives by the strength of 
the Word of God alone and that Word 
is a liberating word. The Holy Spirit 
works mightily to save the churches 
from self-inflicted imprisonment and 
breaks through the hardened institu- 
tionalized forms. “For the Church is 
not meant to live unto itself but for 
that ministry of reconciliation through 
which God reconciles the world to him- 
self” (p. 111). 


ANSLEY C. Moore 





Prayer and Personal Religion, by JouN 
B. Copurn. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1957. 96 pp. $1.00. 


Tue author, who is the Dean of Trinity 
Cathedral in Newark, states in the 
opening chapter that the book is writ- 
ten with the hope that each person who 
reads it will be helped to understand 
how God is already dealing with him 
personally, and therefore to respond 
more fully to him. In a simple and 
skillful way a new kind of prayer ritual 
is developed which will doubtless be 
beneficial to those who read and prac- 
tice it, more especially to those who 
belong to the ritualistic religious tradi- 
tion. However, this reviewer has 
thought of several members of his own 
congregation to whom he expects to 
recommend the book, or even to give 


a copy. 
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An exception must be taken by a Sermons from fob, by Ctovis G. 


member of the Reformed Faith to the 
statement at the bottom of page 87 
that, as Christians, we present the offer- 
ing of Christ himself in the Commun- 
ion Service. Since this thought is not 
developed and what follows is com- 
monly accepted by all Protestants one 
wonders how and why it was given a 
place in the paragraph. 


Stuart R. OGLEsSBY 





The Hard Commands of fesus, by Roy 
Pearson. Abingdon Press, New 
York and Nashville, 1957. 125 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tue author’s thesis is that behind each 
stern command of Jesus is some “un- 
welcome task which confronts us, as 
Christians, with a moral imperative 
whose nature we see, whose importance 
we know, but whose burden we do not 
want to bear.” In clear, vigorous style 
he comes to grips with such commands 
as “Love your enemies,” “Cut it off,” 
“Take up the cross,” makes them un- 
derstandable, and shows their relevance 
for present-day Christian living. 


Massey Mott HELTZEL 





Is God at Home? by J. B. PHILLIPs. 
The Abingdon Press, Nashville and 


New York, 1957. 109 pp. $1.75. 


Tue author speaks briefly and pointed- 
ly on practical questions of Christian 
belief, with something of the same sim- 
plicity and clarity, with which he trans- 
lates the New Testament into the lan- 
guage of today. 


CHAPPELL. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville and New York, 1957. 158 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tue fifteen sermons based on texts in 
the Book of Job are written in the sim- 
ple language and style, with a keen in- 
sight into both Scripture and life, that 
has characterized the author’s previous 
books. They are richly illustrated and 
cover a wide range of subjects, all of 
which have a practical application to 
the problems of today. Anyone who 
reads this book will not only have a 
better understanding of the problems 
dealt with in the Book of Job, but will 
find help for some of his own problems. 
Ministers should find it suggestive both 
in subject matter and in manner of pre- 
senting old truths in a fresh setting. 


R. L. St. Crarr 





The Influence of Greek Ideas on Chris- 
tianity, by Epwin Hatcx (written 
1888). Harper and Brothers, New 


York, 1957- 359 pp- $1.45. 


What Is Christianity? by Apo_¥F Har- 
NACK (published 1900). Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1957. 301 


pp. $1.35. 


Paul: A Study in Social and Religious 
History, by ADoLF DEISSMANN (pub- 
lished 1912; second edition revised 
and enlarged 1927). Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1957. 323 pp. 


$1.45. 
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The Word of God and the Word of 
Man, by Karu Bartu (published 
1928). Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1957. 327 pp. $1.65. 


The Beginning of the End, by Nico- 
LAS BeERDYAEV (published 1941) 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 


1957- 256 pp. $1.36. 


Christian Faith and Natural Science, by 
Karu Herm (published 1949). Har- 
per and Brothers, 1957. 249 pp. 
$1.25. 


THE above are all paperback reprints 
of classics of the recent past. For this 
reissue of Barth’s early addresses there is 
a brief, new foreword by Douglas Hor- 
ton; Frederick C. Grant has contributed 
a Foreword for Edwin Hatch’s impor- 
tant work in which he briefly indicates 
where later research has required either 
a sharpening in definition or a certain 
amount of modification of the author’s 
thesis; he has also supplied a few new 
notes on the text (“very few, consider- 
ing the lapse of time’’), and of particu- 
lar value a classified bibliography for 
students who wish to pursue the subject 
further. Rudolf Bultmann has written 
an Introduction to Harnack’s popular 
volume, which is designed to help the 
modern reader “appropriate his legacy 
critically.” He expresses the hope that 
this new edition will “serve to keep alive 
the memory of the legitimate motives 
realized in Harnack’s What is Chris- 
tianity?, and to restore to them their 
rightful place in contemporary discus- 
sion.” 





The Revelation of Fesus Christ: An In- 
terpretation, by DonaLp W. Ricu- 
ARDSON. John Knox Press, Rich- 


mond, Va., 1957. 195 pp. Paper- 
back (no price). 


Five popular lectures, setting forth the 
central message of Revelation; a-mil- 
lenial view; first published in 1939. 





The Unfolding Drama of the Bible, by 
BERNARD W. ANDERSON. The Asso- 
ciation Press, New York, 1957. 124 
pp. 50¢. 


The Promise of Prayer, by JouN L. 
CasTEEL. The Association Press, 
New York, 1957. 125 pp. 50¢. 


Sex and the Christian Life, by Sewarp 
HittHer. The Association Press, 
New York, 1957. 128 pp. 50¢. 


God and the Day's Work, by RoBert 
L. CatHoun. The Association Press, 
New York, 1957. 128 pp. 50¢. 


What the Christian Hopes for in So- 
ciety, edited by Wayne H. Cowan, 
with a foreword by REINHOLD NIik- 
BUHR. The Association Press, New 


York, 1957. 125 pp. 506. 


What Archaeology Says About the 
Bible, by ALBERT N. WituiaMs. The 
Association Press, New York, 1957. 
125 pp. 50. 

Tue first of these volumes has been re- 

vised slightly from the earlier Haddam 

House edition; the second has been con- 

densed from the author’s Rediscovering 

Prayer; the third has been drawn in 

part from the author’s Sex Ethics and 

the Kinsey Reports; the fourth is a re- 
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vision of the author’s earlier book of 
the same name; the fifth contains ar- 
ticles which have appeared in Chris- 
tianity and Crisis; the last is a brief and 
popular introduction to light thrown on 
the Bible by archaeology. All are paper 
back and pocket size, “Reflection 
Books.” 





The Millennium, by Loraine Boetrt- 
NER, The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
1958, 375 Pp. $4.50. 

In this book the author sets forth quite 
fully the three general systems of inter- 
pretation which claim to give the teach- 
ing of Scripture about the Second 
Coming of Christ and the future of his 
kingdom. He argues quite emphatically 
for the postmillenarian system, which 
is not so widely accepted today as it 
formerly was. He feels that the amillen- 
nialist fails to do full justice to the fu- 
ture that God has in store for his king- 
dom here on earth. The author does 
not claim to offer anything new in the 
study of eschatology. His book presents 
a systematized summary of the different 
views of the so-called Millennium which 
have been advocated in the history of 
the church. The chief value of Dr. 
Boettner’s book is found in his fully 
convincing exposure of the unscriptural- 
ness and the harmful effects of Dispen- 
sationalism, which is the present-day 
popular form of Premillenarianism. The 
book is well written and is a valuable 
source of information about the various 
doctrines of the Millennium which have 
had a part in the history of biblical 
interpretation. 

D. W. RICHARDSON 
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Basic Christian Beliefs, by W. BuRNET 
Easton Jr. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1957. 196 pp. $3.75. 

Tuts book is one of the continuing 

stream of brief, simplified, postliberal re- 

statements of the Christian faith. Bibli- 
cal-theological in flavor, it maintains 
that there is more life in those old bones 
of orthodox doctrine concerning the 

Bible, God, man, Jesus Christ, the 

church, and the Kingdom than the lib- 

eral has dreamed—but not quite the 
sort of life envisaged by the fundamen- 
talist. 

Indeed “somewhere between liberal- 
ism and literalism” is perhaps the best 
description that can be given to this 
book. An example of its viewpoint is 
its approach to biblical criticism. Lib- 
eral categories are to be accepted “up to 
a point.” We must admit that Genesis 
stories “coming from a primitive period, 
represent a combination of historical 
fact and legend, reflecting the culture 
and ethics of the time, but that there 
is a progressive evolutionary develop- 
ment in the Bible of man’s understand- 
ing of both God and ethics” (p. 37). 
But this approach must not be carried 
too far, else it will undermine the author- 
ity of the Bible. (How far is too far?) 
The solution is (1) to read the Bible 
seriously but not literally; (2) to re- 
member that God speaks to men at 
their respective levels, hence in seem- 
ingly unethical ways to men in the Old 
Testament period; (3) to remember 
that the Bible speaks the Word of God 
only to faith. 

Again: The resurrection of Christ 
must be retained as the most central 
and vital of Christian beliefs. Professor 
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Easton establishes its “factuality and 
nature” in six short pages: It is not 
indeed physical but subjective to the 
believers, Yet “actually the only experi- 
ence that is a real experience is one 
which [a man] appropriates and feels 
in himself, that is, subjectively” (p. 
115). 

I sympathize with the author’s intent 
to re-examine old doctrines in contem- 
porary terms. There are useful, though 
too brief, summaries of historical, philo- 
sophical, and theological positions. 
Some basic questions are raised. Yet on 
the whole this volume tries to do too 
much in too small a space. And lack- 
ing any principle of synthesis, aside 
from its halting somewhat indetermin- 
ately between liberalism and funda- 
mentalism, its catgories are fuzzy and 
its “answers” seem to come from both 
sides of the author’s mouth. In general 
it evidences much of the uncertainty 
and crypto-subjectivity of the whole 
biblical theological approach. 


Winston L. KiInc 





The Religious Faith of ohn Fiske, by 
H. Burnevi PANNILL. Duke Univer- 
sity Press, Durham, North Carolina, 


1957. 263 pp. $5.00. 


JouN Fiske is in many ways a typical 
figure of the last four decades of the 
nineteenth century. In his attitude and 
thought he synthesized the spirit of New 
England transcendentalism with evolu- 
tionary theories of Darwin, Huxley, and 
Spencer. Within the context of this 
philosophy he interpreted history as pro- 
gress and looked forward to a glorious 
future. 


H. Burnell Pannill has done valuable 
service in providing this scholarly study 
of Fiske’s religious and ethical thought. 
As an objective summary statement of 
Fiske’s position the book seems defini- 
tive. It summarizes the developing posi- 
tions of Fiske on the doctrines of God, 
of man, and of history as presented in 
his successive books. ‘To a considerable 
extent Pannill lets Fiske speak for him- 
self through selected quotations. 


Pannill presents his own evaluation 
only in the concluding chapter. There 
he makes systematic criticisms of both 
the consistency and the adequacy of 
Fiske’s position. These criticisms tend 
to confirm the general impression that, 
despite the wealth of his information 
and his intellectual alertness and imagi- 
nation, Fiske was not a philosopher or 
theologian of the first rank. 


It is not to disparage this study to 
suggest that a historical approach to 
Fiske might prove more profitable than 
the systematic one here employed. Fiske 
was a child of his age and gave expres- 
sion to both its wisdom and its foolish- 
ness in illuminating ways. He lived at a 
time when the gulf between science and 
religion was growing painful to many 
sensitive spirits in America, Both science 
and religion were more pretentious then 
than now, claiming to interpret the 
human scene in the context of a unified 
world view. The new spirit of compart- 
mentalized inquiry and less ambitious 
philosophizing was just emerging. Fiske 
was committed to the possibility and im- 
portance of a total view and was pro- 
foundly convinced that his “cosmic phi- 
losophy” could do full justice both to 
the implications of science and also to 
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the demands of religious faith. Unless 
and until we recover this passion for 
inclusiveness, Fiske’s thought is more 
likely to attract attention for its histori- 
cal interest than for its systematic 
relevance. 


Joun B. Coss, Jr. 





Church and Culture in the Middle Ages, 
by Gustav SCHNURER translated by 
GrorcE J. Unprerner, St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1956. 


xvi 574 pp. $7.50. 


Tue late Professor Schniirer of Fribourg 
wasevidently a kindly as well asa learned 
man; one feels that he lived sympathet- 
ically and vividly with the history des- 
cribed in his three-volume Kirche und 
Kultur im Mittelalter, the first volume 
of which (through Charlemagne) now 
appears in English, and some of the less 
pleasant aspects of the subject, such 
as the toleration of slavery, evidently 
cause:| him personal distress. In gen- 
eral, however, his work is a collection 
of evidence to show how the church, al- 
though not a kingdom of this world, 
did in fact operate to purify and enrich 
the social order. There are no startling 
theories advanced, nor such theoretical 
discussions as Richard Niebuhr or Chris- 
topher Dawson have produced in this 
field; Schniirer writes as historian rather 
than philosopher. The result is an at- 
tractive survey of Latin Christendom in 
late Roman times and the much ma- 
ligned Dark Ages, based on a wide 
knowledge of the sources, a valuable 
addition to the materials available for 
students of Church History. I note espe- 
cially the sketches of Christian social 
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theory according to Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, and Benedict, the vivid accounts 
of the lights and shadows of Frankish 
and Gothic monarchies, the clear pic- 
ture of Celtic and English Churches and 
of the somewhat ambiguous “‘Caroling- 
ian Renaissance.” Schniirer wrote his- 
tory as a service to the church, and con- 
tinued his studies into modern times at 
the suggestion of Pope Pius XI, but is 
no mere propagandist. His scholarly 
service to the church took the form of 
conscientious research and honest writ- 
ing. One may hope that the present 
volume will be followed by translations 
of the following ones which carry the 
story into the more complex period of 
the high Middle Ages. 
E. R. Harpy 





The Revolt of Martin Luther, by Ros- 
ERT HERNDON Fire. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1957. xii 


+ 726 pp. $9.75. 


Tuts work contains the most detailed 
account in English of Luther’s develop- 
ment through the Diet of Worms. Even 
in German there is nothing so full for 
this entire span. Scheel’s great work, 
which is even more detailed, goes only 
through 1516. Fife’s book tells all that 
is known on such matters as Luther’s 
early home life, the curriculum and the 
teachers in the various schools which he 
attended, the philosophy then in vogue, 
and so on. Equally minute is the ac- 
count of Luther’s external activities, 
such as the trip to Rome and the estab- 
lishment at Wittenberg. 

Fife has canvassed carefully the 
sources and, in a work of this scope, is 
in a position to set forth all of the evi- 
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dence and to weigh the variant versions 
of the same event. The secondary liter- 
ature has been extensively utilized up to 
1930. Why the study has not been 
brought bibliographically down to date 
is not plain. Perhaps the work was 
completed twenty years ago and has 
only now been able to achieve publica- 
tion. That sort of thing happens be- 
cause of very limited financial resources 
to subsidize scholarly works. 


One of the main impressions of this 
biography is the ironing out of the crises 
in Luther’s career. Two factors con- 
tribute to this impression. The first is 
the detailed narrative of what Luther 
was doing all of the time, and this makes 
it plain that he was not preoccupied 
with crises, In the very midst of crises 
he carried on with a daily round of 
duties, monastic, academic, and pastoral. 


The other factor is derived from the 
author’s point of view. He is disposed 
to discount the statements of the older 
Luther with regard to the crises of the 
younger Luther. Such statements, Fife 
believes, were exaggerations prompted 
by polemical concerns. Such a judg- 
ment raises an interesting problem in 
historical criticism. Is the principle 
sound that a strictly contemporary ac- 
count is always to be preferred to one 
by the same person at a later date? Is 
it not possible that a man in his later 
years may have a better perspective and 
a deeper insight into what was taking 
place within him in the past than was 
possible to him at the time? My own 
conviction is that he may. But there is 
no rule of thumb in such matters. I 
would propose the principle that the 
later version is to be trusted if it serves 


better to explain how the young man 
actually behaved. In Luther’s case the 
young man did have crises in his de- 
portment and the old man’s account 
makes them intelligible. 


Ro.Lanp H. BaInton 





The Beginning of the English Reforma- 
tion, by HucH Ross WILLIAMson. 
Sheed and Ward, New York, 1957. 


113 pp. $2.50. 


As Mr. Williamson, an Anglican 
turned Roman Catholic, sees it, “The 
reformation in England was the imposi- 
tion of a foreign religion to justify an 
economic revolution set in motion by 
the lust of a bad Catholic King who 
made himself and his successors the 
Spiritual Heads of a new State church.” 
It is a strongly partisan account. 





The Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision, 
edited by Guy F. HERSHBERGER. 
Herald Press, Scottdale, Penn., 1957. 
360 pp. 

TWENTY-FOUR essays, by leading schol- 

ars of Europe and America, mostly 

Mennonite, on the rise, development, 

and future of the Anabaptist movement, 

with particular attention to what Har- 
old S. Bender has aptly termed “The 

Anabaptist Vision.” Written as a 6oth 

anniversary tribute to Dean Bender, 

these essays bring before us in an inter- 
esting and informative manner the re- 
sults of recent research which have in 
recent years thrown so much light on 
the origin and significance of this radi- 
cal Protestant and Reformation move- 
ment. The volume is a notable one, 
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a worthy tribute to Dean Bender, and 
one which should contribute greatly to 
the recovery of the Anabaptist vision. 





The Story of the American Negro, 
by Ina Corinne Brown. Friendship 
Press, New York, 1957. 212 pp. 
$2.75. 


A second revised edition of Dr. Brown’s 
popular and highly valued presentation 
of “the historical facts that are most 
important to an understanding of Ne- 
gro-white relations today” together with 
her interpretation of these facts “so as 
to increase such understanding.” The 
story is brought completely up to date. 





Guilt and Redemption,, by Lewis J. 
SHERRILL. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, revised edition, 1957. 244 pp. 
$3.50. 


Tuis notable series of Sprunt Lectures 
was first published in 1945 and was re- 
vised by the author just before his death. 
The new edition adds fresh material at 
two main points. In Chapter II, two 
main streams of psychological thought 
are distinguished, namely “academic 
psychology” and “depth psychology.” 
The first tends to absolve man of his 
responsibility by showing that he is 
moulded for good or evil by his environ- 
ment. The second sees in the increasing 
pressure of society upon the individual 
the chief source of his conflicts and adds 
to its pessimism by deflating reason as 
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a means of control. Yet depth psycho- 
logy does offer hope in that therapy is 
possible through the right kind of rela- 
tionship. This section would have been 
strengthened if the author had shown 
how both schools of psychology have 
recently stressed the growth of the “self” 
as inner center of evaluation and control. 

In Chapter IV, Dr. Sherrill gives us 
an instructive review of recent thought 
as to the kinds and sources of anxiety, 
drawing upon the writings of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, Rollo May and 
others. He distinguishes between exis- 
tential anxiety (rooted in our finitude), 
neurotic anxiety (based upon deep emo- 
tional disturbance), and situational an- 
xiety (growing out of threats to the 
self). Whatever its source, anxiety 
deepens the sense of guilt and imperils 
inner peace. 

As in the first edition, the main fac- 
tors in psychological healing are out- 
lined, namely: establishing a relation, 
reliving emotional shocks, acceptance, 
transference, rebirth, responsibility, self- 
understanding, and a therapeutic rela- 
tion with a loving person. None of these 
is really efficacious, however, without a 
transforming relation to the Redemptive 
Person of Christ in the fellowship of the 
church. 

This remains one of the most pene- 
trating treatments of this theme avail- 
able to us in English. Though sober in 
style it is enlivened by several illuminat- 
ing case histories. 

D. Maurice ALLAN 
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